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EACE among Nations will prevail 
when—and only when—the ideals now 
in the minds of men become effective 
through definite effort and codperation to 
bring about that tranquillity of order 


“among States without which there can be 


no reality to peace. 

Founded in 1828 by William Ladd, in- 
corporated in 1848 under the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts, supported in part by a “Per- 
manent Peace Fund,” the purpose of 
the American Peace Society is to pro- 
mote international peace through justice; 
and to advance in every proper way the 
general use of conciliation, arbitration, ju- 
dicial methods, and other peaceful means 
of avoiding and adjusting differences among 
nations, to the end that right shall rule 
might in a law-governed world. 

Every one of its plans is based upon an 
unequivocal support of those principles that 
have made possible our own Union known 
as the United States of America, an 
“indestructible Union composed of inde- 
structible States” at peace with each other. 

The Officers of this Society include: a 
President, a Secretary and Editor, a Treas- 
urer; three Vice Presidents—Elihu Root, 
Leo S. Rowe, James Brown Scott; five 


One Way to Aid Definitely 
the Cause of 
International Peace 


Honorary Vice Presidents—William For- 
tune, William P. Gest, Frank B. Kellogg, 
Charles F. Thwing, Thomas R. White; a 
Board of thirty-seven Directors; and a 
National Advisory Council of seventeen 
members. 

Wars have brought to human beings 
everywhere distressing fears and discords; 
but, fortunately, also the will to forestall 
their devastating ills. The times just now 
are more than usually crucial. A world- 
wide education in terms of factually bal- 
anced information is the basis of an abid- 
ing hope. The call of culture and com- 
monsense is for an informed publie opin- 
ion, for it is public opinion that shapes 
ultimately the policies of Nations. 

A cash contribution, a trust fund, a 
life insurance policy, a bequest can become 
investments in America’s oldest and best 
known organized effort to ameliorate the 
world’s most destructive of plagues. 

Join, aid and support this responsible 
agency, which is committed to no “ism,” 
for the advancement of peace through jus- 
tice. Read its magazine—WorLp AFFAIRS 
—and help to carry on its enlightening 
work of over a century. Get in line with 
a great and vital tradition! 
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War or Peace? 


We are in a rapidly changing world of altering maps and conflicting ideas; 
We art a part of epic history, unfolding everywhere around us. 


Effective organization of the nations is embarrassed by feuds and fears, by chills 
and fevers, by the old Adam bred in the bone of us. 


The demand is for something other than a lackadaisical goddess of peace, content 
with platitude and sentimentality, 


If by a better understanding the peoples are to arise out of their tribel savageries. 
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UROPE has all the symptoms of being 
afflicted with a focus of fever in her 
political plexus. Her blood stream is seem- 
ingly clogged with the emboli of fallen em- 
pires, irritating memories, dolorous debts, 
hypertrophied fears and hates, and an in- 
finite variety of inflamed egotisms. There 
are many stigmata of serious lesions. One 
must not scorn this metaphor. It stands 
on all fours. In medicine an inflammation 
is a morbid condition consisting of conges- 
tion of blood vessels and an exudation of 
serum and blood corpuscles with resulting 
hyperplasia. It is manifested outwardly 
by red, brown, black—all colors associated 
with shirts—and a swelling attended by 
heat and pain. 


HE European disease presents a com- 

plication of symptoms. They are all 
aggravated of course by the civil war in 
Spain. In his address at Milan, Novem- 
ber 1, Signor Mussolini revealed in un- 
mistakable colors how the disease is af- 
fected by the divergent interests in the 
Mediterranean, by the difficulties besetting 
the Danubian Basin, and especially by the 
fighting ideologies—fascism, communism, 
democracy, collective security. No won- 
der the doctors of Europe find themselves 
apparently in a brainstorm of consterna- 
tion bordering on despair. 


IHROUGHOUT the European situation 
there appears no hopeful way of defin- 
ing an aggressor, as attempted in the 


Treaty of London in 1933, or of naming 
an aggressor; for it seems impracticable to 
set up an organization capable of making 
such a decision to any helpful end. Defini- 
tions are always difficult. Naming Mus- 
solini the aggressor in the case of the 
Ethiopian war, back in October, 1935, 
achieved nothing but more hate, confusion 
and failure. 


T this writing the European situation 
reminds one of John Selden, British 
jurist and philosopher, who three hundred 
years ago remarked of his times: “When a 
country wench cannot get her butter to 
come, she says the witch is in her churn. 
We have been churning for peace a great 
while and ’twill not come; sure the witch 
is in it.” 


HE struggle for “security” goes on. 

All of the “strong governments” of 
Europe are bent upon their individual 
security, a will to protect themselves 
against someone, real or imaginary. The 
“weaker nations” are especially bent on 
holding the strong ones to their contract 
as set forth in Article Sixteen of the 
League’s Covenant. Individual security 
takes the form either of armaments, based 
on some impalpable ratio of forces; or of 
alliances, themselves based also on a purely 
theoretical ratio of power. The theory of 
“collective security,” Mussolini’s charge 
that there is and can be no such thing not- 
withstanding, persists, especially in France 
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and Great Britain. The purpose, so it is 
preached, is to defend the peace, to advance 
international collaboration in the largest 
sense of the word. It appears difficult to 
grasp that any plan of collective security 
lacks in reality; that in some of its aspects 
it is chimerical and even dangerous. Na- 
tions are slow to realize that it is not to be 
achieved by abstract rules. Too, they find 
it hard to understand that it involves armed 
action against an aggressor, which is war, 
and that it assumes nations will fight for 
an abstraction when forbidden to fight for 
their own immediate interests. The whole 
theory of collective security is hedged 
around with almost insuperable difficulties. 
Yet, curiously enough, Great Britain and 
France head a block of governments still 
holding that there must be some form of 
concerted military action possible against 
an aggressor. Of course there is such a 
form. It is the way of war. There is no 
other. 


HOUGHTFUL students of the situa- 

tion are returning to the position that 
the prevention of war is a more hopeful 
field. The prevention of war means to 
exorcise existing evils before they end in 
paroxysms. It means to get at the causes 
of war, with moderation and with a prac- 
tical grasp of realities. It means more than 
the application of existing law. It means 
in some instances the modification of the 
law, under the terms, say, of Article XIX 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
It may mean the creation of new organs for 
applying and modifying the law, organs 
patterned it may be after the Mandates 
Commission of the League. It probably 
means the extension of the whole theory of 
commissions of inquiry, of arbitral pro- 
cedure and of courts of equity. 


HROUGHOUT Europe there are of 
course efforts at appeasement. Friends 
of the League of Nations still strive for 
some form of collective security, a form 
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more effective than in the case of Japan 
in the Far East or of Italy in Ethiopia. 
Upon the initiative of France the Great 
Powers outside of Spain continue to pay at 
least lip service to a neutrality pact with 
the view of confining the struggle to the 
Iberian Peninsula. The German-Austrian 
accord of July 11 still appears to be a moral 
Anschluss, approved by the Italian Duce. 
Through the terms of the Treaty of Mon- 
treux Turkey has achieved a revision of 
the Treaty of Lausanne, securing thus her 
control of the Dardanelles, the Sea of Mar- 
mora and the Bosphorus. In this respect 
Turkey has shown to a cynical Europe how 
treaty revisions can be brought about with- 
out recourse to arms. Egypt has achieved 
a similar result in her negotiations with 
Great Britain for a larger measure of inde- 
pendence. The Interparliamentary Union 
continues to meet annually, revealing a con- 
tinuing faith of governments, Russia and 
Germany excepted, in democratic forms. 
Trade and confidence are returning. Em- 
barrassing quotas, excessive tariffs and ex- 
change controls are being lessened. Upon 
the initiative of Paris, London and Wash- 
ington, exchange values are becoming more 
stable. The colleges and universities are 
extending their courses in the various fields 
of international relations. It is clear that 
there are in Europe no such alliances and 
ententes as existed in 1914, and that there- 
fore it is far more difficult for any country 
to get itself into a frame of mind to initiate 
an international war. 

The peace and war factors that spell the 
situation in Europe may yet prove of vital 
concern to this country. For this reason 
we may profitably examine them more 
carefully. 

It is no time for the United States to 
carry on any parades of pharisaical right- 
eousness; but it is proper that we should 
attempt to understand as best we may the 
difficulties faced just now by our distraught 
cousins across the Atlantic. 
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War Factors in Europe 


IEWING Europe it is easy to conclude 

that war on a considerable scale is there 
inevitable. The factors making for such 
war, some military, others non-military, 
reach to formidable numbers. 

The military operations tending toward 
a European war are closely related to the 
breakdown of Franco-British leadership. 
This defect began with the pacifist crusade 
in England which led the Italian Duce to 
believe that he might expect from England 
no serious opposition to his campaign in 
Ethiopia. When the League of Nations un- 
dertook to impose sanctions against Italy, 
even when Britain sent her fleet to the 
Mediterranean, Italy was not afraid. When 
in September the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Delbos, and England’s Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, Sir Anthony Eden, opposed 
the representation of Ethiopia in the 
League, most of the smaller countries of 
Europe, under the leadership of Holland, 
arose in angry resentment against what 
they considered to be the moral weakness 
and indefensible policy of the two great 
European democracies. In such an atmos- 
phere the reliance upon military strength 
continues to increase throughout the length 
and breadth of Europe. 

Military alliances within the Franco- 
British Bloc and the German-Italian group 
are taking the direction once more of the 
Alliance and Entente of the pre-war era. 
In the meantime the attempt to establish 
a European neutrality in the face of the 
civil war in Spain has proved to be little 
better than a farce. 

Military machines, especially for opera- 
tions in the air and under the sea, are mul- 
tiplying ominously. It is known that 


Russia has at least 4,500 fighting airplanes, 
Germany 2,800, Italy 3,600, France 3,000, 
Great Britain 4,000 now and with a pro- 
gram for 8,000 by 1939. It is probable that 
there are 20,000 fighting airplanes ready 
for action within the major countries of 
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Europe, possibly more. At this writing, 


Thanksgiving Day, British submarines are 
reported off Barcelona. 

The armament race is still more stagger- 
ing to the imagination. Germany is arming 
faster and faster. Her capacity for pro- 
ducing new war machines is said to be 
unequalled. She has a new navy in the 
making. Some experts believe that she 
will reach her maximum military strength 
within a year, after which her relative mili- 
tary power will begin to lessen because of 
the greater resources of England and 
France. The logic of the situation appears 
therefore to be that Germany must fight 
soon or find herself in a relative military 
decline. This is a major fact in the Euro- 
pean war situation. 

With all the fears, hates and futilities 
peculiar to Europe it is not unnatural to 
suspect that that land is slithering again 
into war. 

Britain is concerned over the Mediter- 
ranean, a problem precipitated anew by 
the Ethiopian war. The Mediterranean 
powers are showing a lively concern, for 
example, over the Balearic Islands, areas 
that were of very grave concern to the 
Phoenicians, to the Romans, to the Van- 
dals, to the Carthaginians, to the Moors, 
to the Dutch, to the English, to the French, 
and that throughout their history. At the 
moment England appears to have at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean the ad- 
vantage of a friendly Turkey and probably 
also of the support of the Soviets, of Greece 
and of Yugoslavia. 

It is Mr. Eden’s policy: to dispel the im- 
pression that the League exists only to 
maintain the status quo; to call a confer- 
ence of the Locarno powers; to cultivate 
friendship, without diverting the good will 
of any. Mr. Eden realizes that England 
has been estranged from Italy because of 
London’s loyalty to the League, but out- 
wardly he accepts Italy’s interpretation of 
their mutual interests in the Mediterranean. 
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In his attempt to establish a new Locarno 
agreement he is faced with Mussolini’s 
preference for a four-power pact. His 
problem is complicated by Belgium’s new 
policy of withdrawing from Geneva and 
of establishing a new policy of going it 
alone. The arresting fact is that Britain 
is rearming at top speed. 

Russia has just reduced the military age 
of her men from twenty-one to nineteen, in 
spite of the fact that she now has a peace- 
time army of approximately one million 
effectives. It is apparent that Russia con- 
templates the possibility of fighting upon 
two fronts. 

Italy, enthusiastic over her success in 
Ethiopia, is keeping her army at war 
strength. It is evident that Mussolini pre- 
fers not to demobilize his army back inte 
industries already over supplied with help. 

Austria, Hungary, and the Balkan coun- 
tries are modernizing and equipping their 
armies with all their might. The same 
thing is true of Czechoslovakia, who con- 
siders herself to be especially in danger. 

On November 1, Signor Mussolini de- 
livered an address to the world. In our 
attempt to picture the European situation, 
it is well to note just what the Duce said. 
He expressed the view that Europe is in a 
“turgid and disquieting moment,” filled 
with illusions, conventional falsehoods, lies 
—trelics of the shipwreck of Wilsonian 
ideology. He expressed his contempt for the 
efforts at disarmament under the Geneva 
rule as “blowing up anthills until they be- 
come mountains” out of which comes a 
little mouse. As to “collective security” 
he expressed the view that it “never existed, 
does not now exist, and will never exist.” 
Since, in his view, peoples will not fight for 
interests not their own, he has no faith in 
the theory of an “indivisible peace.” He 
stated his belief that the League of Nations 
must reform or perish; saying, “as far as 
we are concerned it can perish in peace.” 
In his view the “policies of peace do not 
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have to go through the corridors of the 
League of Nations.” He paid his respects 
to sanctions as an illustration of the letter 
that killeth the spirit, ignoring the con- 
crete realities of life. 

In this speech Mussolini proceeded to 
define what he figuratively called the 
“ship’s position.” Italy’s attitude toward 
France is one of waiting and of reserve; 
toward Switzerland, friendship; toward 
Austria, a feeling of accord as set forth in 
the agreement of July 11, an agreement 
which he, the Duce, had approved six days 
before. Italy believes in justice for Hun- 
gary, and a systematization of interests in 
the Danubian Basin. Curiously, she is 
favorably inclined toward Yugoslavia. She 
looks upon the German-Italian agreement 
as an axis for all European states. The 
Duce announced that Bolshevism must be 
ended by democratic and fascist states. 

Definitely, if not pontifically, Mussolini 
announced that if Italy is attacked she will 
show herself to be the concrete, real and 
substantial democracy. Italy is no em- 
balmer of the past; rather an anticipator of 
a future, humane, true civilization of work. 
The one way out for Europe is a direct, 
rapid and complete understanding on the 
basis of the recognition of reciprocal inter- 
ests. Italy is for peace with all, with those 
near and afar; an armed peace. She is 
for the acceleration of all productive ener- 
gies of the nation, under a corporated sys- 
tem. Italians are for an empire of well 
being, of power, or glory for the nation. 

Mussolini’s speech increased the feeling 
of fear in Czechoslovakia. Rumania has 
dropped at least for a time Titelescu, friend 
of France, and appointed as Foreign Min- 
ister Antonescu, friend of Italy. The 
States of the Little Entente, discouraged 
by this apparent breakdown of their efforts 
to bring about a rapprochement with the 
Rome Bloc, are taking steps to strengthen 
themselves. There are fears that Count 
Ciano and Hitler have negotiated a secret 
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treaty, dividing the Danubian Basin into 
a German and Italian sphere of influence. 
In Italy his speech served to strengthen the 
faith that “the Duce is always right.” 

Germany’s Four Year Plan to establish a 
raw material independence under an au- 
tarchy for that country is largely military 
in nature. Already the call has gone forth 
for new sacrifices because of higher prices 
and lessened consumption. The plan is for 
a military economy based on synthetic 
raw materials. General Goering publicly 
phrased the German situation last October 
in these words: “We possess no colonies. 
They were stolen from us after an unfortu- 
nate war. We are told to buy raw materials 
with gold. We would be ready to do so if 
all our gold had not been stolen from us. 
It sounds like mockery to speak to us in 
that way. First Germany is overpowered, 
then robbed and bled for reparations, and 
then come the chosen people and plunder 
Germany with the inflation. And then we 
are told: ‘What do you want with colonies? 
Pay with your gold.’ Give us back our 
gold and we will pay you with it.” 

In March, Hitler browbeat France in 
the Rhineland, which he is now proceeding 
to fortify. It is believed that Germany is 
bent on a renewed policy of Mitteleuropa: 
Hitler is taking unto himself the task of 
putting backbone into European politics. 
To this end he has adopted the diplomacy 
of direct action in Poland, in Austria, in 
Italy. The policy of Germany is a policy 
of strength, discipline, and will. The domi- 
nant note throughout that land today is 
“Germany is our religion.” The new Ger- 
man criminal code provides that it is a 
crime to depreciate the deeds of the Ger- 


man army. 

The non-military factors making for war 
in Europe begin with the fact that the 
League of Nations is a pot pourri of uncer- 
tainties. In good American idiom the dic- 
tators of Europe, harping on the artificial- 
ities of Geneva, are carrying the ball. It 
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appears that Moscow is playing with fire 
in Spain, and that Italy, Germany and 
Portugal are doing the same. It is over 
simplifying the European situation to say 
that it is divided into two camps, Fascist 
and Communist; but if General Franco and 
his Fascist followers should win in Spain, 
liberal France would find herself between 
the upper and lower Fascist mill-stones of 
Germany and Spain. 

Economic distress accompanied by un- 
employment, the newspaper practice of 
stirring up hornet’s nests, contending ideol- 
ogies, a wholly erroneous conception of col- 
lective security are additional factors tend- 
ing to perpetuate the cult of violence in 
Europe. 


Peace Factors in Europe 


HY not associate ourselves with Sir 
Anthony Eden who speaking re- 
cently before the House of Commons per- 
tinently asked, “Why insist upon the inevi- 
tability of catastrophe?” Indeed, it is our 
view that British policy, in some respects 
weak as it is, is a factor making for the 
peace of Europe. England is trying val- 
iantly to keep Europe from dividing into 
two antagonistic camps, Fascism and Com- 
munism. She knows the danger of groups 
organized and ready to fight and die for 
an abstract creed. Indeed, Mr. Baldwin, 
speaking also in the House of Commons on 
October 28, called that curious urge “the 
most dangerous thing in this world today.” 
The British have announced a three- 
point policy as follows: first, to strengthen 
the League of Nations; second, to carry 
on negotiations; third, to strengthen her 
arms at home. 

It is apparent that England is coming to 
feel the necessity for a new interpretation 
of her Empire, an Empire greater, finer and 
nobler than the Empire pictured so often 
by Kipling. She is becoming aware that 
her Empire has changed both in the realm 
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of conditions and in the area of political 
ideas. New views are arising within the de- 
pendencies and in the self-governing parts. 
One expression of this fact was set forth in 
the Balfour declaration that the British 
Empire depends wholly on the willingness 
and determination of its parts to belong to 
it. It was agreed at the Imperial Confer- 
ence, October 25, 1926, that every member 
of the British Commonwealth of nations is 
“master of its destiny.” New instruments 
of co-operation in the spirit of parts freely 
associated in a great enterprise are already 
in operation. The recurring Imperial Con- 
ferences—the next one to be held in May, 
1937—constitute a central political institu- 
tion of prime importance. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council is a Su- 
preme Court of the Empire, functioning for 
the members of the Commonwealth as does 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
issues between the states of our Union. 

The statute of Westminster, 1931, is a 
commonwealth piece of legislation, giving 
effect to the resolutions passed by the Impe- 
rial Conferences of 1926 and 1930. This 
Statute, receiving royal assent December 
11, 1931, provides in Section IV that: “No 
act of Parliament can be effective within 
a Dominion without the Dominion’s con- 
sent.” When the Dominions were given 
voting rights at the Paris Peace Conference, 
1918-19, there may have been some who 
still doubted their sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. Such doubts were removed by 
the Statute of Westminster. 

England’s policy is bringing about new 
forms of political association, adapting po- 
litical structures to the new conditions pro- 
duced by the achievements of science. In 
his Das Britische Weltreich Dr. J. Stoye of 
Germany shows clearly that the British 
Empire is at a vital turning point in po- 
litical association, of great significance to 
world peace. 

It is British policy to promote trade and 
confidence with the other parts of the world. 
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Her primary commodity prices are today 
50% higher than in September, 1931. She 
has reduced the number of quotas, the 
tariff rates, and is doing everything in her 
power to maintain the control of exchanges. 
On November 6, after six weeks of nego- 
tiation, Britain entered into two trade agree- 
ments with Italy for the resumption of 
commercial exchanges and for payments 
between Italy and herself. 

While official England still holds to the 
validity of Article XVI of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, one of the sections 
providing for the enforcement of peace even 
by the methods of war, not a few leaders of 
public opinion are declaring themselves as 
opposed to any such scheme. Dr. L. P. 
Jacks, Editor of the Hibbert Journal, de- 
votes his leading article in the October 
number to an illuminating refutation— 
drawing upon Alexander Hamilton for his 
support—of any peace plan carrying within 
it provision for the maintenance of peace 
by the processes of war. 

Complaints are beginning to appear in 
the English press that the colleges and uni- 
versities of Britain are giving inadequate 
attention to the study of England’s colonial 
administration. There is a chair of Impe- 
rial History at Oxford, one at the Univer- 
sity of London, and another at Cambridge. 
The Empire’s Colonial Administration con- 
ducts a few courses in government. There 
is a growing British opinion, however, that 
these are far from adequate to meet the 
new demands of the new day. 

A hopeful factor making for the peace 
of Europe, however, is the work of the 
Universities elsewhere. At the University 
of Leyden, Holland, there are courses on 
tropical medicine, colonial law and lan- 
guages; five chairs on imperial economy, 
history and administration; no less than 
twelve chairs referring to colonial prob- 
lems; Amsterdam University has chairs on 
colonial economy and colonial history; Rot- 
terdam University has the same; Wagen- 
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ingen Agricultural University has seven 
chairs on the scientific side of imperial 
economy; and Utrecht has a number of 
chairs on Indological studies. 

France is rich in opportunities for com- 
prehensive studies of the French Empire. 
For example, the Faculté de Droit has 
chairs on colonial legislature and economy; 
the Faculté des Lettres has a chair dealing 
with the geography and colonization of 
North Africa; the College de France has 
chairs for Mohammedan problems, Indo- 
Chinese history and the like; the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Commerciales has three pro- 
fessors of colonial subjects; the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Sociales and the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques have no fewer than eight 
chairs of imperial studies with nine profes- 
sors dealing with each separate government 
in the French Empire; there is, too, the 
Ecole Coloniale under the direction of Dr. 
Gourdin. 

Belgium and Portugal also make various 
provisions for imperial studies; and Ger- 
many is making extensive investigations 
under the general title Koloniale Fragen im 
Dritten Reich. 

The Interparliamentary Union, referred 
to elsewhere in these columns, is a hopeful 
factor making for the enlightenment of law 
makers and therefore for the maintenance 
of democracy and peace in Europe. 

Conditions in Europe are not altogether 
favorable to any general war. It appears to 
be a fact, for example, that Germany is too 
poor to fight, that economically Hitler has 
feet of clay. Then, too, it is reasonable to 
rely upon the good sense of the German 
people, able, kindly, efficient. Poland, bent 
on her own wealth and independence, situ- 
ated between Germany and Russia, already 
in alliance with France and Rumania, is in 
fact a shock absorber in Central Europe. 


Russia appears to be moving towards a par- _ 


liamentary government. France, sorely hit 
economically, is concerned to stop the rise 
of prices as she carries on her efforts at 
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devaluation. She is aiming to maintain 
government credit by bringing capital back, 
causing hoarding to cease, reducing interest 
rates, and increasing business. France 
wishes peace. All the men and women of 
Europe, those engaged in the ordinary busi- 
ness of life, want peace. 

The Roman group of states aims to pro- 
mote trade, to follow a common foreign pol- 
icy, to bring about economic and political 
stabilization under Italo-German auspices 
in the Danube. The Little Entente states 
are working toward the same end. The 
very efficiency of the war machines, plus 
the memories of the World War, operate to 
give every nation pause when faced with the 
possibility of another debacle such as suc- 
ceeded Sarajevo in 1914. 

The murder, on June 28, 1914, of a little 
known Archduke and his wife in Bosnia 
produced a world war. Within the last 
three years Herr Dolfuss, Prime Minister 
of Austria, has been shot down in Vienna, 
King Alexander III of Yugoslavia mur- 
dered in the streets of Marseilles; Japan has 
moved into Manchuria, Italy has fought a 
war in Ethiopia, Hitler has violated the 
Treaty of Versailles, and Spain has erupted 
into a civil war of horrible proportions, yet 
no international war has broken out in 
Europe. 

One of the reasons for the outbreak of 
war in 1914 was that there were two mili- 
tary alliances of a homogeneous nature, the 
Entente and the Triple Alliance. Every 
spouting diplomat felt himself backed by an 
all powerful combination of states. The 
fact that there is no such homogeneous 
military alliance in Europe today is a peace 
factor indeed. Then, too, as Japan has 
found her safety valve in Manchuria, so 
Italy has blown off in Ethiopia, and the 
tensions are less. 

We are inclined to agree with Dr. Pergler, 
whose article develops the thought excel- 
lently elsewhere in these columns, that dic- 
tators may have been necessary in Italy, 
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Germany and Russia; that without them 
there may not have been that unity of 
people and purpose without which democ- 
racy never gets a chance. It is reasonable 
to hope that these authoritarian states may 
be forerunners of genuine democracies yet 
to be. A new and virile Turkey, a Repub- 
lic, is establishing an attitude of peace by 
a constant orientation of all her labors to 
the realities of social progress. 

War between states of Europe is not 
inevitable. Much has been done and is now 
being done to exorcise existing evils before 
they reach the stage of paroxysms. Euro- 
pean men and women are civilized beings, 
wise, experienced, anxious to avoid war. 
They are trying to beat Mars by removing 
the causes of war, and that with a profound 
grasp of realities and a genuine wisdom of 
moderation. They have not given up their 
faith in law, their knowledge that laws may 
and sometimes should be modified, their 
realization that new organs for the ad- 
vancement of justice may be necessary. 
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They have not lost their sense of right and 
wrong. 

It is not necessary to accept the watered 
milk philosophy of Voltaire’s Pangloss to 
believe that new and better things are 
coming to Europe. In any event there is 
little to be gained by accepting for those 
marvelous lands of our fathers any inevi- 
tability of catastrophe. Sir Francis Young- 
husband, England’s ace explorer, tells in 
the December Aflantic of his religion. On 
a mountain outside Lhasa he once “chewed 
the cud” of his experience, and there 
came to him “a revelation of the essential 
goodness of the world.” He admits that 
this “Mother World . . . has caused me 
pain of body, grief of heart, and agony of 
soul, all three at their acutest. But she has 
loved and tended me in helplessness, in suf- 
fering, and in sorrow, and given me un- 
tellable joy in the end. Ilove her. I would 
do anything for her. And I would have all 
others share the joy which she has brought 
me.” 


TONIC 


When grieved with problems and woes and ills, 
. I take my way to the friendly hills 

On old, companionate roads that wind 

Through field and forest; and there I find 

That still the valleys are rich and green, 

The air is good and the sky is clean, 

The corn still marches in crested ranks, 

The woods still wave on the mountain-flanks, 

The squirrel knows where his nuts are hid, 

The river flows as it always did, 

And the cows still graze in their old content 

In spite of human mismanagement. 


—Arthur Guiterman. 
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World Problems in Review 


The Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace 


HE Inter-American Conference for the 

Maintenance of Peace opened its ses- 
sions in Buenos Aires, capital of Argentina, 
on December 1, 1936. The Conference was 
originally proposed by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on January 30, 1936, in a let- 
ter which he addressed to the Chief Execu- 
tives of all the Latin American republics. 
The text of the letter addressed to the Presi- 
dent of Argentina is given below, and the 
messages to the other Presidents were vir- 
tually the same: 

January 30, 1936. 


My bDEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

The agreement by the Governments of Bolivia 
and Paraguay upon the peace protocols recently 
negotiated at Buenos Aires has afforded the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States the 
deepest gratification, since it has led them to hope 
that there is now every prospect of a permanent 
and equitable solution of this tragic controversy, 
which has continued for so long a period; which 
has caused the sacrifice of so many lives; and 
which has placed so crushing a burden of expendi- 
ture upon the citizens of the two belligerent 
nations. I know well with what intimate concern 
the Government and people of Argentina have fol- 
lowed the course of these hostilities, and their 
happiness at the termination of the conflict is fully 
shared by the Government and people of the 
United States. 

I cherish the sincere conviction that the moment 
has now arrived when the American Republics, 
through their designated representatives seated at 
a common council table, should seize this altogether 
favorable opportunity to consider their joint re- 
sponsibility and their common need of rendering 
less likely in the future the outbreak or the con- 
tinuation of hostilities between them, and by so 
doing, serve in an eminently practical manner the 
cause of permanent peace on this Western Conti- 
nent. If the tragedy of the Chaco can be con- 
sidered as having served any useful end, I believe 
such end will lie in our joint willingness to profit 
from the experience learned and to exert our com- 
mon endeavors in guarding against the repetition 
of such American disasters. 

It has seemed to me that the American Govern- 
ments might for these reasons view favorably the 
suggestion that an extraordinary inter-American 
conference be summoned to assemble at an early 
date, at Buenos Aires, should the Government of 
the Argentine Republic so desire, or, if not, at 
some other capital of this Continent, to determine 
how the maintenance of peace among the American 
Republics may best be safeguarded—whether, per- 


haps, through the prompt ratification of all of the 
inter-American peace instruments already negoti- 
ated; whether through the amendment of existing 
peace instruments in such manner as experience has 
demonstrated to be most necessary; or perhaps 
through the creation by common accord of new 
instruments of peace additional to those already 
formulated. 

These steps, furthermore, would advance the 
cause of world peace, inasmuch as the agreements 
which might be reached would supplement and 
reinforce the efforts of the League of Nations and 
of all other existing or future peace agencies in 
seeking to prevent war. 

With the conclusion cf the Chaco War and with 
the reestablishment of peace throughout this con- 
tinent there would appear to be offered an 
opportunity for helpful counsel among our respec- 
tive governments which may not soon again be 
presented. Your Excellency’s devotion to the 
maintenance of peace between the American Re- 
publics is well known, and I would therefore 
deeply appreciate such views as Your Excellency 
may care to express to me, as I would likewise 
value highly Your Excellency’s opinion whether 
such a special inter-American conference of the 
American Republics would not in fact prove most 
beneficial. 

I am addressing myself thus personally to Your 
Excellency, instead of through the usual diplo- 
matic channels, because of my thought that the 
questions at issue are of such vital concern to the 
people of this Continent as to warrant a personal 
interchange of views between the Presidents of 
the American Republics. 

With the expression of my warm regard, believe 
me, my dear Mr. President, 

Faithfully yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
His Excellency, 

Agustin P. Justo, 

President of the Argentine Republic, 
Buenos Aires. 


The idea proposed by President Roose- 
velt was unanimously approved by the 
Presidents of the twenty other Republics, 
members of the Pan American Union, and 
steps were immediately taken looking to- 
ward the formulation of a program. On 
April 8, 1936, a Committee of Twenty-one 
was formed consisting of the Secretary of 
State of the United States and the diplo- 
matic representatives in Washington of the 
other American Republics. At a subse- 
quent meeting of this Committee on April 
15th, a Subcommittee was named consisting 
of His Excellency, the Ambassador of Ar- 
gentina, Dr. Felipe A. Espil, Chairman; His 
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Excellency, the Ambassador of Mexico, Dr. 
Francisco Castillo Najera; and His Excel- 
lency, the Minister of Guatemala, Dr. 
Adrian Recinos. The function of this Sub- 
committee was to solicit suggestions from 
the several Governments relative to the 
topics of the program and to formulate a 
project of agenda to be submitted to the 
full Committee. At this same meeting it 
was decided to utilize the principles of the 
Seventh International Conference of Amer- 
ican States in regulating the procedure of 
the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace. 

On May 19, 1936, the Subcommittee 
submitted to the full Committee a report 
and a project of program based on the sug- 
gestions submitted by the several Govern- 
ments, members of the Pan American 
Union. The report and project of program 
were in turn referred to the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union which 
on the same day adopted a resolution trans- 
mitting to the Governments, members of 
the Union, for examination and comment, 
the project of program for the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace, together with the report of the Sub- 
committee. At the same time the Govern- 
ments were requested to communicate any 
observations or suggestions they might have 
to make on the program in order that the 
Governing Board might proceed with the 
formulation of the definitive agenda. 

The original Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-one was reappointed and 
continued to function as the Committee on 
Program of the Governing Board and at a 
special session of the Board held on July 
22, 1936, presented a report, together with 
a definitive project of program and project 
of regulations. The definitive project of 
program embodied certain modifications on 
the basis of comments and observations re- 
ceived from the Governments, while the 
project of regulations was based on the 
regulations of the Seventh International 
Conference of American States in accord- 
ance with the previous decision of the Gov- 
erning Board. In approving the report of 
the Subcommittee and of the project of 
regulations, the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union adopted a resolution 
reading as follows: 


The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, having examined the 
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Report of the Committee and the Project 
of Program and Regulations of the Inter- 
American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace, 


RESOLVES: 


To approve these documents and to 
recommend to the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace 
that, in harmony with the report of the 
Committee, preferential consideration be 
given to the questions relating to the 
organization of peace, and that the Con- 
ference determine which of the other 
topics, whether of an economic, commer- 
cial or cultural character, are sufficiently 
ripe or merit a sufficiently general con- 
sensus of approval to make advisable 
their consideration; as well as those 
which should be referred to special con- 
ferences or to the Eighth International 
Conference of American States. 


Program of the Conference 


The full text of the program for the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace is set forth elsewhere in these col- 
umns by Director Cox in his article Buenos 
Aires Host to Inter-American Congress. 


International Presidential Broadcast 
Emphasizes Conference 


On November 6, 7 and 10, the Presidents 
of the American Republics, speaking di- 
rectly from their capital cities, took part in 
the most extensive international broadcast 
ever attempted in the Western Hemisphere. 
The Presidents read short messages calling 
attention to the importance of the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace, and these were followed by trans- 
lations for the benefit of listeners in the 
United States. This three-day broadcast 
was arranged through the cooperation of 
the National Broadcasting Company with 
the Pan American Union, and was heard 
throughout the United States through the 
facilities of that company, and all over 
Latin America by short wave. 

President Roosevelt took part in the 
broadcast on Saturday, November 7, and 
included a word of greeting to the United 
States delegation, which sailed from New 
York that day for the Conference. The 
text of Mr. Roosevelt’s message is given 
below and expresses much the same spirit 
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as was evidenced in the messages of the 
other Chief Executives, who saw in the 
Conference a splendid opportunity for the 
American Continent to make permanent the 
state of peace now existing between all 
twenty-one republics. 

“Today the delegation of the United 
States to the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace, together with 
the delegations of several other American 
Republics, are sailing from New York for 
Buenos Aires, and I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to wish them Godspeed and at the 
same time to send a word of greeting to 
the peoples of the twenty-one American 
nations. It will be an auspicious moment, 
indeed, when our own representatives con- 
vene with those of the other nations of this 
hemisphere in the capital of our great south- 
ern neighbor. 

“T say auspicious advisedly, for it is my 
thought that this will be no ordinary con- 
ference. No previous Inter-American Con- 
ference has assembled with the assurance 
which we possess today that every American 
government and all of the American peoples 
now realize their joint responsibility for 
making sure that all of us on this Continent 
march forward in harmony and in under- 
standing friendship together along the paths 
of progress and of peace. 

“We in the New World are fortunate 
indeed. We must insure a continuance of 
our happy situation. A start has been 
made. Today, as never before, the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere are joined to- 
gether by an ever-increasing community of 
interests. 

“Tt is no exaggeration to say that in a 
world torn by conflicting demands, in a 
world in which democratic institutions are 
so seriously threatened, in a world in which 
freedom and human liberty itself is at stake, 
the Americas stand forth as an example of 
international solidarity, co-operation and 
mutual helpfulness. 

“Nevertheless, satisfactory as the inter- 
national relationships on this hemisphere 
may be, much is still to be done. The gains 
that have been made can be consolidated 
and constructive steps can be taken along 
lines heretofore untried. 

“Tt seems to me that an unprecedented 
opportunity exists for the American nations 
to co-operate in a friendly fashion to make 
be spirit of peace a practical and living 
act. 
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“T feel confident that on the solid founda- 
tion of inter-American friendship, equality 
and unity, the Conference at Buenos Aires 
will be able to take further steps for the 
maintenance of peace, thus insuring the 
continuance of conditions under which it 
will be possible, nay, inevitable, for the 
economic, social, cultural, and spiritual life 
of the nations of this hemisphere to reach 
full growth. 

“T hope with all my heart that the forth- 
coming Conference will give renewed hope 
and courage to the war-weary peoples of 
the world by demonstrating to them that 
the scourge of armed conflict can and will 
be eliminated from the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 


Distinguished Statesmen Attending 
Conference 

The importance of the Conference to all 
the twenty-one nations participating is evi- 
dent from the calibre of the delegations 
being sent to Buenos Aires. The United 
States group is headed by the Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, and the secretaries of 
state of a number of the Latin American 
countries are also attending, flanked by ex- 
perts of international standing in the ques- 
tions to be considered by the parley. Prob- 
ably no other Pan American conference in 
recent years has been attended by such a 
distinguished group as heard the President 
a Argentina open the sessions on Decem- 

rt. 


Czechoslovakia’s Reaction to 
Mussolini’s Speech 


Signor Mussolini’s speech at Milan on 
November 1 aroused no greater interest 
anywhere than in Czechoslovakia. Dr. 
Kamil Krofta, Foreign Minister, expressed 
his views of the address on November 3, 
speaking before the Czechoslovakian Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the Prague 
Chamber of Deputies. In substance the 
Minister expressed the opinion that the 
Duce’s theories on several questions were 
directly opposed to those of Czechoslovakia, 
especially those regarding the League of 
Nations, disarmament, collective security 
and Hungarian revisionism. 

The Czechoslovakians have been quick 
to challenge the Duce’s support of Hun- 
gary’s claims that 4,000,000 Hungarians 
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are now living outside the frontiers of their 
country. This point is taken up in a letter 
which the Temps publishes from M. Jacques 
Ancel, Professor of Political Geography of 
the University of Paris, who writes: “Per- 
mit me to enter, with the readers of the 
Temps, upon a search for those four mil- 
lions of Hungarians who, according to Signor 
Mussolini, live outside the Hungarian fron- 
tiers. The Hungarians themselves put the 
figure at no more than three millions. Our 
greatest linguist Meillet and his collabora- 
tor Tesniére have made precise calculations, 
and showed that the number of Hungarians 
living in 1920 in territories incorporated 
with other countries was 2,500,000 (745,- 
000 in Czechoslovakia, 472,000 in Yugo- 
slavia and 1,320,000 in Rumania, these 
latter including 538,000 Szekelys under the 
Carpathians and thus remote enough from 
the Hungarian Plain). Since then these 
figures have been reduced by emigration. 
On the other hand it must be remembered 
that, according to German authors whose 
figures in this connection cannot be sus- 
pected, pre-War Hungary contained 5,380,- 
000 Slavs, 2,949,000 Rumanians, 2,037,- 
000 Germans, and only 10,050,000 Hun- 
garians, these latter thus constituting only 
48% of the entire population.” 

The Czechoslovakians point to the fact 
that up to October 1918 the Magyars gov- 
erned a large Empire in which they were a 
minority. The majority was made up of 
Slovaks, Rumanians, Serbo-Croats and Ger- 
mans. As a result of the war, these nation- 
alities obtained aid not only from the 
British and the French, but also from the 
Italians who made common cause in the 
break-up of Austro-Hungary and together 
created the new central Europe. Naturally 
the Little Entente States hold to the opin- 
ion that all this was a matter of historic 
justice. 

Czechoslovakia grants that in Rumania 
there are one and a quarter million of 
Magyars; but calls attention to the fact 
that only a small proportion of them 
dwell in border districts. The majority 
are separated from Hungary by districts 
populated by pure Rumanians, and only 
by the return of these Rumanian districts 
to Hungary could this “wrong” be righted. 

In Czechoslovakia there are 690,000 
Magyars, but these also do not dwell wholly 
on the frontier in lingually compact districts. 
To right the “wrong” inflicted on Hungary 
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would mean the increase of the number of 
Slovaks who are given over to Magyarisa- 
tion in present-day Hungary. Hundreds of 
thousands of newly liberated Slovaks would 
have to be returned to the Maygar yoke. 
With the Magyars living in Yugoslavia, 
numbering about 460,000, there are in the 
Little Entente States, not four million Mag- 
yars but two and a half million persons with 
Magyar nationality. The Magyar nation- 
als living outside present-day Hungary, who 
are recruited mainly from peasant stock, 
would be greatly embarrassed if they were 
to be returned to present-day Hungary, 
many profess to believe. 

A further summary of the Czechoslo- 
vakian reaction to Mussolini’s speech runs 
as follows: “Whoever studies Hungarian 
revisionist propaganda in detail either 
within or outside of Hungary is well aware 
that the political aim followed by the re- 
visionist policy is the restoration of Mag- 
yar dominion in the Danubian area by 
the resurrection of a Greater Hungary. Yor 
this purpose propaganda is made in schools, 
in political and cultural life. The whole of 
Hungarian literature and Hungarian news- 
papers are full of this aim. Every revision, 
even if the most modest were meditated, 
would mean the revival of these political 
aims supported by Magyar nationalism 
and imperialism, and this would threaten 
the peaceful development and order in the 
whole of Central Europe. Moreover, it 
must not be forgotten that the opening of 
the path to the revision of the Trianon 
Treaty in the name of greater national 
justice, must inevitably revive other burn- 
ing minority problems in Central Europe, 
such as the problem of the Slovenes in 
Carinthia and Illyria, the Germans in 
Northern Tyrol, and so forth, and the 
release of forces again ranging nation 
against nation, State against State and re- 
sulting in new revolution and chaos in 
European relations. 

The Central European States inclusive of 
Hungary would soon arrive at real economic 
and political collaboration if revolutionary 
tendencies and hatred such as fill the re- 
visionist propaganda were not stimulated 
from outside. The speech of the Italian 
Prime Minister does not contribute to the 
peace of Central Europe.” 

In the meantime it may well be borne 
in mind that the relations between Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany are not altogether 
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promising. Germany resents Czechoslo- 
vakia’s military alliance with Russia. 


Mr. Baldwin’s Outlook on Europe 


Mr. Baldwin, Britain’s Prime Minister, 
replied at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet at 
Guildhall, November 9, to the toast, “His 
Majesty’s Ministers.” The chief points in 
the Prime Minister’s speech were as follows: 

It used to be said that the financial 
leadership of the City of London in the 
world was founded on the gold standard, 
but our experience in the last five years has 
demonstrated that the position of London 
was based on something deeper. 

The stability of our currency has been 
dependent, not on any material standard, 
but on the City’s tradition of honor, of 
moderation, and of public spirit which is 
always available for the guidance of the 
Government of the day. 

At a time when mistrust is rife in the 
world, and economic and financial systems 
are in a state of flux, there has been this 
center of confidence and of stability to 
afford a rallying point. Recent events have 
shown how this factor of stability may be 
used in a system of international coopera- 
tion. 

Much progress has been made in reviv- 
ing the internal trade of this country, and 
the Government’s efforts have also suc- 
ceeded in lifting our external trade to a 
level markedly higher than that reached at 
the low point of the depression. But much 
leeway remains yet to be made up. 

I rejoice that in the last few days a 
clearing house and a commercial agree- 
ment have been concluded with the Italian 
Government in Rome. The negotiations 
have been long and complicated, but it is 
hoped that the agreements now reached will 
enable trade between the two countries to 
be satisfactorily re-established on a basis 
which will promote a progressive return to 
normal conditions. 

While I am speaking of Italy I am glad 
to note the manner in which opinion in that 
country appears to have received the as- 
surance of the Foreign Secretary that rela- 
tions between this country and Italy in 
the Mediterranean are not divergent but 
complementary. 

A matter which is engaging the atten- 
tion of the Government is the preparations 
for the holding of a conference between the 
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five Western Powers for the purpose of 
negotiating a new treaty to take the place 
of the Treaty of Locarno. This we hope 
will constitute the first step towards a 
European settlement. 

I am sure that every one here will share 
our desire that the exchange of views now 
taking place may lead to concrete and suc- 
cessful results. 

The Government regard with much satis- 
faction the solution of the Egyptian ques- 
tion and the placing of the relations between 
the two countries on a settled basis of 
mutual advantage. 

The treaty should constitute an enduring 
element of stability in the international 
situation in the Eastern Mediterranean and 
we welcome Egypt as our new ally. 

You spoke, my Lord Mayor, of peace. 
After the War I and all my colleagues were 
devoting all our powers to trying to pull 
together our own country. Today, while 
we are still finding and burying the bodies 
of the men who fell in the War, the whole 
of Europe is arming—an inconceivable folly 
for those of us who have the responsibility 
of governing the great countries in Europe. 
What good can come of it? 

If the nations of Europe devote for too 
long their care to arms and forget the con- 
ditions of their people there will grow dis- 
content and despair. Indeed, if armaments 
continue, I don’t say they mean war, but 
they make war more likely. 

There is no one in Europe today who 
does not know what war in the long run 
means. It means all over Europe a degra- 
dation of the life of the people. It means 
in the end anarchy and world revolution. 
Knowing it, what can our duty be but to 
come together and save Europe? 

What is our position? In this island 
home of ours we are looking now to our 
defences. And quite right, too. I am pre- 
pared to devote all our efforts, whatever it 
may cost in men and money, to do what is 
necessary, but I am conscious all the time 
of the folly to all of us. 

I have spoken of the possibility of new 
wars having the character of those wars of 
religion which we believed belonged to the 
centuries of medieval Europe, and of intel- 
lectual faiths that would enforce their creed 
to the death. In this country freedom of 
the spirit is our life, our breath, and our 
hope, and there is no room for any form of 
organized belief. 
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We have no intention of interfering with 
the domestic concerns of any other coun- 
tries, and we do not intend to be interfered 
with in this country in our domestic con- 
cerns by any other country. 

The Government are ready and anxious 
to embrace any opportunity to stop the 
growth of arms. 


Yeast in the Near East 


There are problems in and around the 
“Holy Land” affecting the world, conflicts 
that need to be understood if one would 
think clearly on peace among nations. It 
is clear that the general uneasiness of 
Europe is being to some extent reflected in 
the Arab countries of nearer Asia. Iraq 
has just seen a military coup d’etat accom- 
panied by a deplorable political murder— 
events which the new government has ex- 
plained at length but has not explained 
away. The welcome which Britain’s Arab 
allies have given to Fauzi ed-Din Kawukji, 
the Syrian officer whom the British mili- 
tary authorities in Palestine allowed to 
escape in the hope that his departure might 
somehow prevent complications, would also 
seem to need explanation. 

Syria is still unsettled. Some of its non- 
Moslem minorities are growing anxious 
about their future in an independent Arab 
Republic; and the Turks of Antioch and 
Alexandretta, who are assured of the sym- 
pathy and diplomatic support of the Angora 
Government, appear to share these appre- 
hensions. There has been trouble in Beirut; 
and Palestine, while awaiting the decisions 
of the Royal Commission, is fatalistically 
preparing for the next round between Israel 
and Ishmael. Farther to the South the 
Kingdom of the Hejaz and Nejd prospers 
under the firm and patriarchal rule of 
King Abdulaziz ibn Saud, the most striking 
figure in recent Arabian history. But the 
Yemen—the Arabia Felix of the Romans— 
is not living up to its ancient name. Its 
ruler, the Imam Yahya, who is also the 
head of the Zaidi sect, retains sufficient 
religious prestige, in spite of his defeat by 
Ibn Saud, to hold the Imamate, to which he 
succeeded in 1904. But his rule, in Brit- 
ish opinion, is none too popular. His 
miserly administration ruined the chances 
of his ill-equipped and underpaid army in 
the brief campaign to which he challenged 
the Wahabis two years ago. 
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But these are not all the troubles of 
Arabia miscalled Felix. The rivalries of 
the Imam’s sons suggests that political 
conditions in the Yemen still resemble those 
of the more disturbed Kingdoms of the 
Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. Seyyid Ahmad, 
the Heir-Apparent, who is reputed to have 
taken his father’s defeat very ill, though no 
one could accuse Ibn Saud of granting 
ungenerous terms to the vanquished, has 
been obliged to imprison no fewer than 
three of his brothers. His brother Ismail, 
who stands next in order of succession, and 
two younger brothers, charged with in- 
triguing with the most warlike tribes of the 
country, have been lodged in prison by 
Seyyid Ahmad. The strategical importance 
of the Yehmen, which lies near the south- 
ern gates of the Red Sea, and its alleged 
mineral wealth, make the prospect of civil 
strife there a particularly uninviting one. 
Meanwhile the inhabitants of Arabia Felix 
are reported in London to be dulling their 
miuds and injuring their constitutions by 
chewing the leaves of a plant which has the 
same effects as the strongest green teas 
when taken in inordinate quantities, and is 
appropriately called “Kat.” 

The problem of the Jews vs. the Arabs 
in Palestine appears to be increasingly diffi- 
cult. For one not immediately on the 
ground, even a statement of the issues is 
not easy. On the Jewish side it is clear 
that they are treated brutally in various 
parts of the world, that they are carrying 
Western civilization to Palestine, improv- 
ing the country both agriculturally and 
industrially. They have charter rights in 
Palestine granted to them by Britain— 
holding the “Mandate” for Palestine—by 
the League of Nations, and apparently by 
God 


The Arab side of the equation is less 
simple to state. Among the Arabs are 
thousands of Christians. Very few of the 
Arabs of Palestine are nomads, most of 
them being farmers, tradesmen and profes- 
sional people, many of them educated in 
universities abroad. Palestine has been 
Arabian for thirteen hundred years. Con- 
stituting still the majority of the land, they 
are denied many of the rights of citizenship. 
There is no parliamentary form of govern- 
ment in Palestine at all favorable to the 
Arabs. The Arabs have little share in the 
Jewish enterprises in the realms of labor, 
schools, or hospitals. Zionism offers little 
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to the Arab. The policy of settling thou- 
sands of Jews in Palestine against the wish 
of its inhabitants has been mainly at the 
point of the bayonet. 


Economic Conference at 
Bucharest 


The Conference of the Economic Coun- 
cil of the Little Entente held in Bucharest 
in October dealt with its agenda in a num- 
ber of commissions. The Commission for 
economic co-operation among the States of 
the Danubian area studied the protocol 
concerning the HodzZa Plan as drafted by 
economic experts at Prague in June last, 
and fixed upon several concrete points 
of collaboration. Between Rumania and 
Yugoslavia on the one hand and Czecho- 
slovakia on the other two agreements were 
concluded for the abolition of visas, to come 
into force on the Ist of January 1937. The 
Council examined and ratified the resolu- 
tions passed by the eight commissioners of 
experts who met in Bucharest just prior to 
the meeting of the Council. The reports 
showed that appreciable progress had been 
made in all spheres. Detailed and concrete 
schemes have been elaborated concerning: 
1. cooperation among the Export Institutes 
of the three countries; 2. agricultural edu- 
cation and publicity; 3. standardization; 
4. co-operation among the railways, and 5. 
social, medical and hygiene service. The 
Danube navigation companies of the Little 
Entente States have drafted a programme 
of closer collaboration. For the end of 
this year, conferences of aviation experts 
are planned. Notable results have been 
achieved in issuing uniform transport regu- 
lations for the railways, standardization of 
rolling stock and rails, simplification of for- 
malities, statistics. A postal, telegraph and 
telephone union has been inaugurated be- 
tween the Little Entente States, Greece and 
Turkey; telegraph charges are shortly to 
be reduced, and in March next each of the 
Little Entente States will issue a series of 
postage stamps bearing a Little Entente 
emblem. Co-operation in the sphere of 
tourist traffic has been achieved by the aid 
of booklets, press articles, wireless and the 
film. A Little Entente Tourist Exhibition 
was held at Bucharest in May last, and the 
three countries will take part in the Paris 
1937 Exhibition. Rumania and Yugoslavia 


will participate in the Prague Samples Fair. 
As regards collaboration among the banks 
of issue, the Governors of the respective 
National Banks met at Prague for the 
second time in the course of the month of 
November. On September 29th a conven- 
tion touching social insurance was con- 
cluded at Prague between Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia. A Congress of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the Little Entente 
countries will be held in Bucharest in Feb- 
ruary next. The next session of the Eco- 
nomic Council is fixed for the 15th of Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1937. 


Egypt 


The inevitability of change in our politi- 
cal world is illustrated again in the British- 
Egyptian treaty calling upon fourteen 
governments to surrender their capitulatory 
rights in Egypt. After weeks of confer- 
ences this treaty was signed at London, 
August 26, 1936. It is a document of about 
10,000 words. Four main sections of the 
treaty might be called respectively, mili- 
tary clauses, the Sudan, civil matters, the 
capitulations. 

Under the terms of the treaty the British 
occupation of Egypt ends, and that ancient 
land of the Nile becomes an independent 
country. It plans to apply for membership 
in the League of Nations. The capitula- 
tions, under the terms of which there is one 
law for foreigners and another for Egyp- 
tians, are to be abolished. Egypt is to 
have the right to impose taxes on foreign- 
ers as well as on her own people. She is 
going about the business of modernizing 
her laws and of assuming protection for 
foreigners. 

A military alliance is set up between 
Egypt and Great Britain. In releasing 
Egypt, Great Britain does not purpose to 
imperil her own future. For what has been 
called “occupation” Britain is now substi- 
tuting other military privileges such as 
camps along the Suez canal, military high- 
ways to be built and maintained by Egypt, 
unhampered movements of troops and the 
control of communications in time of war. 
Under the terms of the alliance Britain and 
Egypt are united against the possibility of 
occupation by an outside power. 

The co-operative control of the Sudan is 
to be continued, but Egyptian troops will 
be allowed there and also a limited immigra- 
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tion of Egyptians. The treaty provides 
that the primary aim of their administra- 
tion in the Sudan must be the welfare of 
the Sudanese. 

Our country has a variety of interests in 
that land of sixty centuries. Egypt has a 
population well over 14,000,000, four-fifths 
of whom are direct descendants of the men 
who built the Pyramids. The Copts, Chris- 
tian from the beginning, number nearly 
1,000,000. There are over 200,000 other 
Christians and sects, and approximately 
65,000 Jews. The rest are Moslems, of 
whom there are approximately 230,000,000 
in the world, 45,000,000 of whom speak 
Arabic. Of these Arabic speaking people, 
14,000,000 live in Egypt, of which Cairo 
is the capital. 

Cairo is the intellectual hub of the Islam 
world, being to Islam what Paris is to 
France. In the University at El Azhar, 
in Cairo, founded in 972, there are some 
10,000 students; surprising, when one re- 
calls that to enter this University one must 
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know the Koran by heart. From this Uni- 
versity flows in constant stream the flood 
of literature that shapes and directs the 
thought of the Moslem world. 

There is also the American University at 
Cairo, an institution that for sixteen years 
has aimed to serve Egypt and the Egyp- 
tians. Under the new regime this univer- 
sity will find it necessary to draw on all its 
wisdom and tact, in its dealings with this 
younger generation keenly conscious of its 
new status of independence. Under the 
new order, political excitements—agitation 
over trivial issues, over rights of foreign- 
ers, religious differences, questions of 
administration—are sure to arise. The 
American College in the midst of such a 
situation sets for itself the task of training 
up within its walls a generation worthy of 
the new day and in its Extension Division 
to interpret to the public the realities of 
freedom, self government, nationalism, 
internationalism, progress and patrotic 
service. 


Nobel Peace Awards 


The Nobel Peace Awards for 1935 and 1936 
were announced by the Committee of the Nor- 
wegian Storthing, November 24, as follows: the 
prize for 1935 goes to Carl von Ossietzky, Ger- 
man pacifist; for 1936 to Saavedra Lamas, Ar- 
gentine Foreign Minister, President of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations last September. 
The list of the recipients of the Nobel Peace 
Awards is therefore as follows: 


1901—Henri Dunant (Switzerland) and Fred- 
eric Passy (French) 

1902—Elie Ducommum and Albert Gobat 
(both of Switzerland) 

1903—Sir William Randal Cremer (England) 

1904—Institute of International Law 

1905—Baroness Bertha von Suttner (Austria) 

1906—Theodore Roosevelt (America) 

1907—Ernesto Teodoro Moneta (Italy) and 
Louis Renault (France) 

1908—Klas Pontus Arnoldson (Sweden) and 
Friedrik Bajer (Denmark) 

1909—Auguste Marie Francois Beernaert 
(Belgium) and Baron Paul Henri 
Benjamin Balluet d’Estournelles de 
Constant de Rebecque (France) 

1910—International Peace Bureau. 


1911—Tobias Michael Carel Asser (Denmark) 
and Alfred Hermann Fried (Aus- 
tria) 

1912—Elihu Root (America) 

1913—Henri La Fontaine (Belgium) 

1914, 1915, 1916—Not awarded. 

1917—International Red Cross of Geneva 

1918—Not awarded 

1919—Woodrow Wilson (America) 

1920—Leon Bourgeois (France) 

1921—Karl Hjalmar Branting (Sweden) and 
Christian Louis Lange (Norway) 

1922—Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) 

1923, 1924—-Not awarded 

1925—Charles Gates Dawes (America) and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain (England) 

1926—Aristide Briand (France) and Gustav 
Stresemann (Germany) 

1927—Ludwig Quidde (Germany) and Fer- 
dinand Buisson (France) 

1928—Not awarded 

1929—Frank Billings Kellogg (America) 

1930—Nathan Soderblom (Sweden) 

1931—Nicholas Murray Butler and Jane 
Addams (both of America) 

1932—Not awarded 

1933—Norman Angell (England) 

1934—Arthur Henderson (England) 

1935—Carl von Ossietzky (Germany) 

1936—Saavedra Lamas (Argentina) 
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Modern Dictatorships—Will They 


Survive ? 


By CHARLES PERGLER 


(Dr. Pergler, Dean of our National University Law School, has served as Czechoslovakia’s 
first diplomatic representative to the United States, and as that country’s first Minister to Japan. 
He has been also a member of the Czechoslovakian Parliament.—En1rTor.) 


E aim of this brief sketch is to present 
a point of view, an interpretation, rather 
than to attempt to give new facts; not an 
easy task in any event. Under modern con- 
ditions facts are usually available to stu- 
dents, and what we primarily need is clar- 
ity of thought. If an article, even in a 
small degree, aids in stimulating interest 
and thought, any writer may well feel 
amply repaid whether his readers agree 
with him or not. 


I 


Discussions of what has come to be 
called “the crisis of democracy” are the 
order of the day. They have become rather 
fashionable, just as it is fashionable to 
blame democracy for inefficiency and vir- 
tually for all the ills of the times. The fact 
is, however, that barring countries with 
Anglo-Saxon traditions, and Switzerland 
and the Scandinavian countries, a really 
democratic form of government has no- 
where had a sufficiently long period of 
development to permit of definite judg- 
ments, especially adverse judgments. 

In considering the European situation, 
as regards forms of government, it would be 
well if we stopped to consider the political 
development of the countries where dic- 
tatorships of one kind or another, open or 
disguised, have been established. I think 
it would be found that autocratic or oligar- 
chic methods have struck root only in coun- 
tries that are either backward or lack ade- 
quate political experience, which, of course, 
is the fruit only of centuries of political 
development. It is well to remember, too, 
that a nation may be highly developed, say 
in culture, industrially, and in many other 
respects, and still lack experience leading to 


political maturity, which is really a condi- 
tion precedent for the democratic form of 
government. 

Anglo-Saxon constitutional development 
begins with the Magna Charta. Owing to 
centuries of comparative isolation and se- 
curity from attack, this constitutional devel- 
opment was steady and without prolonged 
and serious interruptions. The English 
state sooner than any other acquired also 
national homogeneity, without which de- 
mocracy is hardly possible, for democracy 
requires a certain common outlook and a 
fund of ideals common to the people seek- 
ing to establish a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 

On the European continent, periodical, 
if not constant wars, fears for security of 
the state, and sometimes a quest for 
chimeras as, for instance, German invasions 
of Italy by those seeking the Imperial 
crown, made impossible that relatively un- 
interrupted evolution which led to constitu- 
tional forms of rule as we see them in all 
countries having a basis of Anglo-Saxon 
laws and culture. 

What do we mean by a dictatorship? It 
may be characterized as the possession of 
extra-constitutional power by a man, or 
ruling group. Again, one may say that it is 
a rule by an individual, or a group, unfet- 
tered by observed laws, and essentially de- 
pendent upon arbitrary will. Bearing in 
mind those definitions, and considering the 
situation in various European countries, 
where democratic experiments at least for 
the time being have been interrupted, what 
do we find? 


II 


Since the advent to power of Fascism, 
Italy has with open defiance turned her 
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back upon ideals of democracy. Italy, 
however, has always been a land of dic- 
tatorships. Even under the Roman repub- 
lic, the powers of former kings were at 
times temporarily revived, with limitations, 
and Cicero tells us that repression of civil 
discord was one of the reasons for the 
institution of a dictatorship, although, of 
course, dictatorships generally were insti- 
tuted to meet military crises too serious 
for the annual consuls whose command was 
divided. The Emperors were originally 
dictators upon whom all the powers of the 
state were conferred, and only later the 
monarchy became a permanent institution. 
A monarchy, however, if it is absolute, is 
a dictatorship. 

Italian city-states of the Renaissance 
were, of course, also dictatorships. 

Italian constitutional development began 
only following the Risorgimento, and even 
during that period we find certain almost 
all-powerful individuals. Italian parlia- 
mentarism was a facade masking a type 
of bossism which certainly was not demo- 
cratic. Therefore, to speak of the failure 
of democracy in Italy is wholly inaccurate. 
It is not straining the point to say that 
Italy has always been a land of dictator- 
ships. 

The writer is an opponent of dictator- 
ship, and believes in fascism as little as 
he does in communism. Historical facts, 
however, must be faced, and it is equally 
a fact that no great, or even considerable, 
movement is possible unless there are cer- 
tain basic factors enabling it to arise and 
flourish. No individual, no matter how 
competent and even great, by merely 
stamping upon the ground, can bring forth 
a movement changing the course of his 
country’s history. Italy achieved complete 
territorial unity only as a result of the 
Great War. But a nation—to be a nation 
—must also achieve spiritual unity, and I 
have often wondered whether in the eyes of 
history the mission of fascism will not be 
exactly that, namely, the spiritual welding 
together of a long geographically and po- 
litically disunited nation, and whether 
fascism is not the last step in Italian uni- 
fication. 

If this surmise is correct, and if fascism 
shall overcome differences in the spiritual 
and cultural development of Italy, and if 
I am correct in my belief that democracy 
is possible only in a nation homogeneous in 
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a real sense of the term, then, paradoxical 
as it may sound, fascism is a transitory 
phenomenon and may well be a precursor 
of an Italian democratic Renaissance. In 
saying this, I am not blind to the fact that 
régimes never voluntarily surrender; but 
when a régime has fulfilled its mission, and 
has become an anachronism, sooner or 
later it must go, and wise is the statesman 
who knows how to yield in time and, if need 
be, meet a change halfway, preventing it 
from maturing into a revolution of force 
and violence. 
III 


What I have said should sufficiently indi- 
cate that in a democratic sense the Italian 
people have little, if any, political experi- 
ence. As to the Germans, the same thing 
is true. Disunited for centuries, political 
unity of a kind was achieved by the Ger- 
mans only in 1871, and the government 
then established, despite universal suffrage 
for the Reichstag, was anything but demo- 
cratic. Bismarck created the constitution 
in his own image, making the Chancellor 
the supreme director of German policies, 
nominally responsible to the Emperor only, 
and seemingly forgetting that individuals 
die, but nations remain. When he was 
dropped by the Kaiser, the Empire defi- 
nitely embarked upon a policy which in- 
evitably led to war and disaster. Cultured 
and efficient as the German people are, 
democratic institutions have never struck 
root among them, and lacking political 
experience, they have now entrusted all 
power to a Hitler. 

The excesses of the Nazi régime have hor- 
rified all of us, and condemnation of them 
cannot be too strong; very properly they 
may be called a species of political atavism. 
But if we are concerned with fundamentals, 
the fact cannot be overlooked that the Nazi 
movement, also, may be looked upon as a 
culmination of the movement toward Ger- 
man unity, and that it has virtually com- 
pleted it. The Empire was a federation of 
monarchies, if we except the three free 
cities, and the republic under the Weimar 
constitution still was not a unitary state. 
Only under Hitler have the various state 
lines been virtually obliterated; and when 
the Nazi régime has disappeared, these 
permanent effects will remain, just as 
Napoleon’s reorganization of France still 
remains, even though his conquests are now 
simply for history books. 
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IV 


If Germany and Italy were deficient in 
the necessary prerequisites of democracy, 
this is all the more true of Russia. The 
Communist dictatorship differs from that 
of the Czar only in that it is more efficient 
and ruthless, and because, no matter how 
one opposes it, it still must be conceded that 
it was actuated by the ultimate ideal of a 
classless society. One obstacle to popular 
rule in Russia prior to the war was the 
heterogeneous nature of the population. 
In a country of a mixed population, those in 
power find it advantageous to play one ele- 
ment of the population against another. 
That condition has not been entirely re- 
moved as a result of the war, and of the 
revolution; yet many observers are of the 
opinion that Russia is developing a type of 
nationalism, a common point of view, and 
is ready to defend it in the name of what 
elsewhere is called patriotism. Meaningless 
as it may be, for the time being at any rate, 
still it may not be without significance that 
Moscow lately has been talking of estab- 
lishing something resembling constitutional 
rule. 

Whatever the outcome of the struggle in 
Spain, in the predictable future Spain will 
not be a country of democratic rule. There 
again we are dealing with a country of ar- 
rested development, and with a population 
not completely homogeneous. The imme- 
diate cause of the establishment of a Jugo- 
slav dictatorship was the fact that the con- 
stituent parts of the Kingdom have not, as 
yet, achieved spiritual unity, but struggled 
with each other, and so brought about a 
dictatorship one of the aims of which is 
spiritual unity. 

It is not my desire to oversimplify. It is 
to be recognized that in bringing about the 
present situation in the countries mentioned 
other causes were at work; but these pointed 
out cannot be disregarded. 


Vv 


Dictatorships always tend to become per- 
sonal, and that is one fundamental objec- 
tion to them. Caesar Augustus disposed of 
his co-rulers in short order. Stalin did get 
rid of Trotsky, and his alleged and actual 
supporters, not wholly on the ground of 
principle either. Indeed, one of the dis- 
tinguishing marks of a dictatorship is the 
crushing of opponents without much regard 
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to method. A dictator does not readily 
train successors, and that is one of the rea- 
sons why well-meaning people who some- 
times speak of the desirability of a benevo- 
lent dictatorship do not quite know what it 
is all about. Again, granting the possi- 
bility of a benevolent dictator, who can 
guarantee an equally able and benevolent 
successor? A dictatorship is not always 
an obvious thing and may be variously 
camouflaged. In our own day there are 
governments nominally democratic, in fact 
however, dictatorial or oligarchic. They 
exhibit all the democratic paraphernalia; 
but people may go to the polls and still not 
determine in the end who shall be their 
representatives. Czechoslovakia has such 
a system. In effect the voter can choose 
only between existing parties whose nomin- 
ations he does not influence and who pre- 
sent to him a limited number of tickets to 
be approved or disapproved—but no more. 

The list system of voting just mentioned 
is largely the work of Socialists. It pre- 
vailed at one time in Germany and Austria. 
I have no hesitation in branding it as a 
species of diluted fascism. By various 
machinations it makes for petrification of 
existing political parties and prevents the 
rise of effective opposition. Fascism toler- 
ates only one party. The step from one to 
the other—from tolerating a few political 
parties to tolerating only one—is not very 
long. It is not unfair, therefore, to brand 
organized Socialism of certain European 
countries as a forerunner of fascism. 

In addition to a reactionary electoral law, 
Czechoslovakia has no freedom of the press, 
of speech, and of assembly. The ruling 
oligarchy is fully aware of the hollowness 
of its claims to real democracy, and so the 
present Prime Minister, Dr. Milan Hodza, 
has coined for it a new term. The gentle- 
man calls it a “coordinated democracy.” 
In a recent interview with the Communist 
“Tzvestia” he spoke of the alleged new con- 
stitution of the Soviets and then said: 


“For the time being I see in Europe three types 
of democracy: the liberal French democracy, the 
chief characteristic of which is liberalistic freedom; 
further, the traditional English democracy which 
by way of an individualistic citizen tends toward 
a rigid voluntary discipline. In Czechoslovakia 
there has developed a third type, a coordinated 
democracy.” 


Just what Dr. Hodza means by a “coor- 
dinated democracy” he never explained. 
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Certainly he must differentiate it from Eng- 
lish voluntary self-discipline, and if he 
does, then he, of course, means an imposed 
discipline. Who shall impose it? Who 
shall do the coordinating? Who ever does 
it wields of course the power to impose— 
to coordinate. No wonder Dr. Hodza was 
quite nebulous. Should he be specific, he 
would have trouble differentiating in prin- 
ciple between Hitler’s ‘“Gleichschaltung” 
and his own “coordination.” If now in 
Czechoslovakia they have “coordination,” 
they have had “liquidation” of political 
opponents for quite some time even though 
it has not taken the form of firing squads. 
But, as I indicated, one of the badges of 
an autocracy is exactly “liquidation” of 
political opponents by hook or crook. 

Just what is the reason that an allegedly 
democratic movement, at any rate in Cen- 
tral Europe, has developed into one essen- 
tially reactionary, is not susceptible of 
simple determination, and discussion of 
causes would probably require volumes. 
Let me simply say, therefore, that prob- 
ably one of the causes of the trouble lies 
in the fact that in Central Europe socialism 
never did possess a moral ideal. Its aim 
was, in the end, only organization and ma- 
terial well-being of the masses, and that is 
not enough, important as it is. Socialists 
in Central Europe never favored the aspira- 
tions of the oppressed and suppressed na- 
tionglities. Finally even Hitler could and 
did taunt them that in proceeding against 
them he was employing their own methods. 
But for us it is well to bear in mind this 
apparent irreconcilability of Marxian so- 
cialism with liberty and democracy. 


VI 


Of course, not everything is a dictator- 
ship to which the term is applied. The es- 
sence of a dictatorship is the surrender of 
legislative power to an individual, or a 
group, or its seizure by those who have be- 
come dictators, and when I speak of legis- 
lative power in a democracy, I mean power 
exercised by the people itself, either di- 
rectly, or through representatives, elected 
by an effectively democratic franchise. 

Democracy, to be a democracy, must re- 
tain policy-making, i.e., legislative power, 
in its own hands, or in the hands of demo- 
cratically chosen representatives. In this 
connection, a lot of nonsense is frequently 
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disseminated. The essence of legislation is 
the declaration and creation of standards, 
rules, norms. It is the creation of Law. A 
German jurist defines it as “a declaration of 
the dominant social organism (the state) 
by which a legal standard is created or 
imposed.” (Gareis). Everything else may 
be, and should be, entrusted to the adminis- 
trative branch of the government. A legis- 
lative body is extremely unwise if it goes 
beyond its legitimate function, and it is this 
which frequently makes for trouble in a 
democracy and gives rise to charges of 
inefficiency and that it is slow and cumber- 
some. 

Control is another essential of the demo- 
cratic form of government. As long as a 
government may be held to responsibility, 
just so long democracy is still in the saddle. 
That is why in the United States democratic 
government is still functioning, and why 
in the countries I have first dealt with de- 
mocracy has come to an end—if we assume 
it ever existed there. 

Legislation should be preceded by de- 
liberation. Deliberation, and therefore de- 
bate, is another badge of the democratic 
form of government. I have no patience 
with the criticism of legislative bodies, be 
they parliaments, or anything else, some- 
times expressed in the flippant phrase that 
they are a cave of winds. Debate may be 
carried too far and degenerate into obstruc- 
tion, in European parlance, or, as called 
here, filibustering. But better too much 
debate than none at all. Opposition is a 
method of control, and opposition, when in 
the minority, must express itself—by talk. 
It is a method of influencing, formulating, 
and creating public opinion. Informed na- 
tional consciousness is the source of au- 
thority in a modern democratic national 
state. It cannot exist without debate in 
and out of legislative halls. 

All this, of course, means that a strong 
and responsible government may exist in 
a democracy. 

It is, of course, a fact that during the past 
decades fundamental changes in economic, 
political and social life have caused a com- 
plete reversal in our attitude toward the 
state and that as a result we have a grow- 
ing demand for increased activity on the 
part of the government. Clearly it is true, 
and must be conceded by every thought- 
ful person, that the ultimate form of social 
organization and therefore of the state has 
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not been reached. One of our problems is, 
and will continue to be, how to preserve 
the balance between sovereignty of the 
state and liberty, and to prevent anarchy on 
the one hand and despotism on the other, 
the latter particularly without surrender- 
ing social functions and duties which only 
society through the state can perform. This 
requires constant thought, but also con- 
stant vigilance. 

Under modern conditions I do not believe 
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dictatorships and autocracies are perm- 
anently possible. They are not as efficient 
as is believed, and invariably they lead to 
corruption. The free spirit of the modern 
individual cannot be permanently fettered. 
Wherever the spirit of discussion and in- 
vestigation is in a straight-jacket, in the end 
it will burst through it. That is the guar- 
antee of a democratic future, perhaps in 
forms we have not yet envisaged, but demo- 
cratic nevertheless. 


The German Colonial Revindication 


By RAUL D’ECA 


O the student of history there is scarcely 

any human phenomenon so interesting 
as the periodic recrudescence of that 
strange malady—if it be one—generally 
called imperialism. Nations come into 
being and are nurtured and wax strong; 
then there comes a stage in their develop- 
ment when, under the pressure of certain 
mysterious forces, they feel the urge to 
expand beyond their recognized boundaries 
and only defeat at the hands of some 
stronger foe will stop them. 

History, during the last half century or 
so affords us good examples of this urge 
in the cases of Germany, Italy and Japan. 
The imperialistic adventures upon which 
the last two mentioned nations have em- 
barked are still fresh in the memory of 
everyone. The case of Germany is some- 
what different. It was not until 1890 that 
Germany, in a half-hearted manner, started 
her career as a colonial power. But she 
soon acquired the taste for it and on the 
eve of the World War her colonial empire 
measured more than one million square 
miles of valuable lands in Africa and 
Oceania. She was just endeavoring to 
bring about her dreams of a German Mittel- 
afrika, uniting her southwestern and south- 
eastern African possessions, when the shots 
of Sarajevo precipitated the débacle of 
1914. 


I 


Whatever penalities might be imposed 
upon them as a consequence of their defeat 


at the hands of the allied and associated 
powers, the German people never for a mo- 
ment seemed to doubt that their colonies, 
or at least part of those territories, would 
be returned to them after the war. In fact, 
colonial stocks in Germany were kept high 
throughout the war years. 

At Versailles, however, the German dele- 
gates suffered a tremendous disappoint- 
ment in this particular—as in many others, 
—when confronted with article 119 of the 
peace treaty providing that Germany 
would renounce her colonies in favor of 
the allied and associated powers. In vain 
did they endeavor to secure at least a man- 
date under the terms of President Wilson’s 
Fifth Point. In a letter dated May 29, 
1919, Clemenceau informed Count Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau, head of the German dele- 
gation, that “the traditions of the German 
administration, the German methods of 
government, the use of her colonies as a 
basis from where she will endeavor to 
monopolize the world’s trade, make it im- 
possible for the allied and associated powers 
to return her colonies to Germany, or to 
entrust to her the responsibility of bringing 
up and educating their inhabitants.” 

This undoubtedly added insult to injury, 
and insult of the worst kind for a people 
priding themselves so highly in their Kultur 
as the German people. Besides, in dealing 
with the native populations of their col- 
onies, the Germans were unquestionably 
strict and harsh, but no one could say with 
justice that they did not endeavor to edu- 
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cate them and in general provide for their 
welfare at least as much as any of the other 
great colonial powers. Dr. Bell, last Ger- 
man Minister for the Colonies, objected in 
a speech on the floor of the Reichstag, on 
October 12, 1919, saying: “We protest 
against the taking away of our colonies 
under the pretext that we are not capable 
of colonizing. . . .” 


II 


Never, for a moment, during the years 
that followed, did the German people con- 
sider as final their renunciation of their 
colonies. In fact the question has been 
kept alive through books, magazine and 
newspaper articles, pamphlets, lectures, and 
other means. German commercial organ- 
izations were encouraged to establish them- 
selves, with the help of subsidies paid by 
the Reich’s treasury, within the territory of 
the ancient German colonies in Africa. 
German steamship companies reéstablished 
their services to African ports. Colonial 
weeks and expositions have been held in 
various cities throughout Germany. Be- 
sides helping German traders to establish 
themselves in China, in Siam, and in Li- 
beria, the Reich helped German emigrants 
to settle in southwest Africa. In 1922, at 
a great colonial congress held in Berlin 
under the auspices of the German Colonial 
League and attended by some 3,000 dele- 
gates, General von Lettow-Worbeck and 
the Duke of Mecklembourg assured the 
nation that the old colonies would some day 
be returned to it. Certain German leaders 
went so far as to try to secure from Holland 
part of Dutch New Guinea as a concession 
to a German chartered company, and the 
scheme only failed because of the Dutch 
Parliament’s refusal to approve it. 

Meanwhile the German government was 
not standing still in this matter. Under 
Stresemann, after Germany entered the 
League of Nations, a chair in the Mandates 
Commission was granted to her. In 1929, 
during the Young Plan negotiations at 
Paris, Herr Schacht referred to the colonial 
spoliation of Germany in 1919. And in 
1931, German government leaders categor- 
ically announced to the world that the 
return of German colonies in Africa would 
be a condition without which economic 
peace in Europe could not be attained. 

Still more recently, at the London Eco- 
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nomic Conference of 1933, Herr Hugen- 
berg, German Minister of National econ- 
omy and one of the German delegates to 
the Conference, declared in a famous me- 
morandum addressed to that international 
gathering, that one way of restoring to Ger- 
many the capacity to pay her debts would 
be by returning to her the colonies she had 
possessed in Africa before the war. This 
declaration, although disavowed later by 
Herr Hitler, burst as a bombshell on the 
floor of the Conference. But despite his 
original professed antagonism towards col- 
onies, Herr Hitler himself seemed to have 
admitted to a reporter of the Daily Mail, 
in October of 1933, that Germany had too 
many people at home and needed colonies 
for the settlement of her excess population. 
Later on, Franz von Papen in an article 
published in America by the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, declared that Germany was 
today Volk ohne Raum—a people without 
space,—and needed colonies as a reservoir 
from which to draw raw products and also 
to dispose of her excess population. He 
further declared that Germans refused to 
regard their former colonies as lost, con- 
sidering them only as territories tempora- 
rily placed under the administration of 
other powers, pending the final settlement 
of the question, and added that “world sta- 
bility cannot be established until Germany 
regains her place in the tropical sun.” 


III 


Whatever one’s opinion on colonies may 
be—and the value of colonies is today more 
than ever doubted on good grounds—the 
position assumed by Germany in still more 
recent months, that she must be assured 
equality in all things, including colonies, 
in order to return to Geneva, is such as to 
merit the sympathy of the impartial stu- 
dent of international affairs. In fact, who, 
today, except the prejudiced enemies of 
Germany, would have the courage to en- 
dorse Clemenceau’s statement of May 29, 
1919, quoted at the beginning.of this ar- 
ticle. The difficulty, however, lies not so 
much in recognizing the justice of the Ger- 
man claim as in the manner of satisfying it. 

Of the German colonies, Tanganyika, a 
small part of the Cameroons and Togo fell 
to Great Britain; the major portions of the 
latter two colonies were assigned to France; 
Belgium became responsible for Ruanda; 
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German Southwest Africa went to the 
Union of South Africa; Samoa to New 
Zealand; New Guinea to Australia; the 
islands north of the equator in the west 
Pacific to Japan; and the island of Nauru 
to the British empire. Of these territories, 
some (class B mandates), under the terms 
of the mandates, are to be administered for 
the promotion of the moral and material 
welfare of the inhabitants, and the rest 
(class C mandates), may be administered 
as integral parts of the colonial empires of 
the mandatory powers, subject, of course, 
to certain safeguards in the interest of the 
indigenous populations. But these “sacred 
trusts of civilization” are apparently so 
fondly prized by the mandatory powers 
that none of the latter seem to be willing 
to give up their trusteeship. In fact Japan, 
upon withdrawing from Geneva, decided to 
retain her mandate islands, no doubt out of 
pure altruistic devotion to the welfare of 
the native population. 


IV 


Unwilling, as they seem to be, to return 
to Germany her ancient colonies, the man- 
datory powers have searched for some 
means of placating the German people into 
accepting the present situation. This led, 
for instance, Sir Samuel Hoare while at the 
head of the British Foreign Office, to pro- 
pose in the latter part of 1935 his now 
famous “redistribution of raw materials” 
among the great industrial nations of the 
world. It seems that no one has ever found 
out exactly what was meant by this redis- 
tribution; but some have suspected that it 
might mean the division of all raw material 
producing territories into two parts, one 
to be adjudicated to the British empire and 
the rest to be divided among the other 
industrial nations, providing, of course, that 
Britain had first choice. The Hoare pro- 
posal was not, however, seriously consid- 
ered by the other powers. 

Then on February 5, 1936, at a session 
of the House of Commons, during the dis- 
cussion of a proposal that the British 
government should endeavor to summon 
through the League a new international 
conference to deal with economic matters, 
Mr. Lloyd George recommended the recon- 
sideration of the mandates question. Bel- 
gium, said he, with a population of seven 
or eight millions, had got the best part of 
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German East Africa, and, besides, the 
whole of the Congo; Holland, with a small 
population, had millions of square miles of 
overseas territories; and Portugal was in 
the same position. Despite the apt remark 
of Mr. A. Chamberlain that these were not 
mandate territories, the great liberal leader 
went on to say that while those small na- 
tions had so much territory, Germany and 
Italy had none or little. The British em- 
pire was therefore, he added, prepared to 
reconsider the whole mandate question. 

That such a statement should have 
come from a political leader of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s stature seems incredible. For no 
colonies have ever been better administered 
than the island possessions of Holland, nor 
was it justified on economic reasons as in 
the case of the Belgian colonies, nor on his- 
torical grounds as in the Portuguese colo- 
nial empire, or what remains of it. And, 
besides, although Belgium received some 
German African territory as a mandate, 
and to Portugal was returned a bit of ter- 
ritory contiguous to her Mozambique col- 
ony—the Kionga triangle, between the 
mouth of the Rovuma River and Cape Del- 
gado,—the bulk of the colonies of these 
three countries was acquired prior to 1914, 
and in the case of Portugal even as far back 
as the 15th century. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion was par- 
ticularly offensive and disquieting to the 
Portuguese for they could not forget that 
he had been a member of the British gov- 
ernment when in 1914, complying with the 
provisions of the ancient Anglo-Portuguese 
alliance, Portugal had sided with the Allies 
to whom she rendered valuable services 
during the war, although she can scarcely 
be said to have derived any profit from it, 
and least of all any colonial advantage. 
Furthermore they knew, as no student of 
international affairs ignores today, that in 
1896 Britain had not been unwilling to 
sign with the German empire an agreement 
for the contingent partition of the Portu- 
guese colonies and that only Portugal’s 
financial recuperative powers and the out- 
break of the Boer war prevented that agree- 
ment from being carried into effect. They 
likewise knew that negotiations for the 
same purpose had been renewed in 1912 
between the two governments and carried 
on intermittently until the eve of the Great 
War. All this they knew had taken place 
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secretly and despite the treaty of alliance 
of 1661 between Portugal and England, 
renewed by the Windsor Declaration of 
1899, whereby England promised to de- 
fend and protect all Portuguese colonies in 
exchange for certain specific favors on the 
part of Portugal. 


V 


Whether there are at present any inten- 
tions on the part of the German govern- 
ment forcibly to take away from Portugal 
or either of the other two mentioned coun- 
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tries any of their colonial possessions, can- 
not be ascertained, even though the Reich 
recently disclaimed through its diplomatic 
representative at Lisbon any such inten- 
tions. One thing is, however, certain: Ger- 
many has not given up her dream of play- 
ing the rdle of a great colonial nation and 
she is determined to do all within her power 
to make that dream come true. 

It will be interesting, in this connection, 
to watch the outcome of the new Locarno 
confabulations set for this Fall, a Confer- 
ence still waiting to be born. 


Interparliamentary Conference 


At Budapest, Hungary, July 3-8, 1936 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


HE thirty-second Conference of the 

Interparliamentary Union, held in 
Budapest, July 3-8, 1936, holds a worthy 
place in the history of these helpful gather- 
ings. Americans participating in this the 
second Conference of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union to be held in Budapest were: 
Senator and Mrs. Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky; Senator Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana, and his daughter Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wheeler Colman of Alexandria, Va.; Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Elbert D. Thomas of Utah; 
and Representatives William E. Richard- 
son of Pennsylvania, Bryant T. Castellow 


of Georgia, and Thomas S. McMillan of . 


South Carolina accompanied by Mr. Jack 
K. McFall of Washington, D. C. The 
Permanent Executive Secretary of the 
United States Group, Arthur Deerin Call, 
accompanied the delegates. Mr. McMillan 
served as a Vice President of the Confer- 
ence, and Senator Barkley and Represent- 
ative Richardson as members of the Coun- 
cil. 

The twenty-two parliaments represented 
at the Conference were: United States of 
America, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Egypt, Spain, Finland, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 


Luxemburg, Norway, Holland, Poland, 
Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia. Because of distance or 
the sitting of their parliaments the follow- 
ing governments were not represented: 
Canada, Costa Rica, Esthonia, the Dutch 
East Indies, Iran, Ireland, Latvia and the 
Philippines. The Turkish Group, unwav- 
eringly loyal to the Union, gave special rea- 
sons for not being able to attend. France 
was represented by some thirty delegates, 
as also was Austria. The parliament of the 
Duchy of Luxemburg was represented for 
the first time. 


I 


The sessions of the Conference were held 
in the palatial Houses of Parliament, beau- 
tifully situated in the Pest section of the 
city on the left bank of the Danube. The 
first meeting opened Friday, July 3, at 11 
o’clock, in the Chamber of the Lower House, 
in the presence of His Serene Highness The 
Regent of Hungary, Admiral Horthy. The 
Conference was opened by Count H. Carton 
de Wiart of Belgium, President of the Inter- 
parliamentary Council and of the Executive 
Committee, who defined the réle of the 
Interparliamentary Union, remarking upon 
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the fact that there were delegates from 
countries not members of the League of 
Nations, such as Japan and the United 
States of America. Upon the Council’s 
proposal, Baron Balthasar Lang, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
President of the Hungarian Interparlia- 
mentary Group, was chosen President of 
the Conference. M. Paul de Tomcsanyi, 
elected Vice-President of the Conference, 
substituted later for Baron Lang as presid- 
ing officer at many of the meetings. Taking 
the Chair at this first meeting Baron Lang 
reminded the delegates of the Conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union held in Bu- 
dapest back in 1896, and of eminent Hun- 
garian statesmen who took part, such as 
Count Géza Andrassy and Count Bar- 
thélemy Széchenyi. 

Following Baron Lang, the Hungarian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. de Kanya, 
also welcomed the Conference in the name 
of the Hungarian Government. He was 
folowed by M. Mario Roustan of France, 
who paid a tribute to Hungary, that “val- 
iant and eternal land,” and to the Regent, 
a man of “great and noble character.” 

The debates of the Conference occurred 
in the following order: Friday, July 3, 2-4 
P. M. and Saturday, July 4, 4-7:30 P. M., 
the discussions related to the comprehen- 
sive Report of Dr. Léopold Boissier, Secre- 
tary General of the Interparliamentary 
Union, a Report summarizing major inter- 
national events of the year; Monday, July 
6, 10 A. M. to 1:30 P. M., under the general 
head of Juridical Problems, the topics were 
commercial arbitration and international 
mixed courts; from 4 to 8 P. M., the dis- 
cussions related to problems of unemploy- 
ment, carrying on through the session of 
Tuesday, July 7, 10 A. M. to 1:30 P. M. 
The debates, Tuesday afternoon—4 to 7:30 
—dealt with various political problems, 
particularly the parliamentary control of 
public finance. Wednesday, July 8, 10 
A. M. to 1 P. M., witnessed the election of 
officers and the close of the Conference. 

Throughout the debates frequent tribute 
was made to the ideal of the League of Na- 
tions, but there appeared to be felt generally 
that many of the present activities of that 
organization do not seem to correspond 
entirely to the objects for which it was 
founded; yet throughout the discussions 
notes of hope for the future were not want- 
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During the discussion of juridical prob- 
lems it was pointed out that the Court of 
Arbitration of the International Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris had already rendered 
services of special value not only to traders 
but to jurists as well. M. René Brunet of 
France had long recommended the crea- 
tion of a permanent international body con- 
sisting of professional magistrates. A 
draft of a similar proposal was presented 
at the Congress of the International Law 
Association meeting in Budapest in 1934. 
The delegates evidently favored an exten- 
sion of the idea of mixed courts for the 
settlement of international commercial dis- 
putes. The resolution on the matter con- 
sisting of three suggestions, was passed 
unanimously. 

While the delegates were unanimous in 
suggesting that governments ratify the pro- 
tocol relating to the validity of arbitration 
clauses, signed at Geneva September 24, 
1923, and the protocol relating to the execu- 
tion of arbitration awards given abroad, 
signed at Geneva December 12, 1927, it 
is clear that they did not ignore the réle of 
the Interparliamentary Union as a pioneer 
in this field. 

The discussions relative to economic and 
social problems were mainly confined to 
remedies for unemployment and to the 
creation of fresh opportunities for work. In 
these discussions the delegates started from 
the fact that unemployment benefits were 
being paid throughout the world to more 
than 25,000,000 workers. It was accepted 
as natural that provision for protective 
assistance to the unemployed should appear 
simultaneously in a large number of coun- 
tries. It was agreed that the organization 
of protective unemployment relief is but 
a palliative, and that the real remedy for 
unemployment lies in the direction of fresh 
possibilities of getting jobs. Solutions for 
the depressing effects of idleness were classi- 
fied as: first, the execution of national and 
international public works; second, the re- 
duction of hours of work, perhaps in the 
nature of a forty hour week; third, collec- 
tive and organized migration. The three- 
fold resolution adopted by the Budapest 
Conference on the possibilities of employ- 
ment, with the two accompanying recom- 
mendations, make a carefully prepared and 
complete whole. It is clear that the mem- 
bers of the Union are endeavoring to make 
a useful contribution to the removal of the 
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scourge of unemployment, by drafting posi- 
tive proposals likely to be accepted. 

Discussion of the evolution of the Repre- 
sentative System related almost entirely to 
the parliamentary control of public finance. 
The report forming the basis of the discus- 
sions was prepared by the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Political and Organization Ques- 
tions. This Committee has for several 
years submitted motions relative to the 
work of the parliamentary system. This 
year, the discussions of this subject were 
conservative in tone. While it was agreed 
that there should be executive and legisla- 
tive powers, it was especially emphasized 
that there should be an effective and useful 
parlimentary control of public finance,— 
not an unfamiliar theory to anyone who 
knows the history of Parliaments. Pro- 
vision should be made for the restraint of 
dangerous or ill considered initiatives, it 
was argued, and there should be agreement 
between motions for expenditures and the 
means of meeting them. The resolution as 
finally adopted is clearly not far removed 
from either experience or wisdom. 

Throughout the discussions there was no 
lack of evidence that the delegates were 
conscious of the gravity of the interna- 
tional situation. This feeling found ex- 
pression in a resolution introduced by M. 
Papanastasiou, former Prime Minister of 
Greece, asking that the states neglect no 
measure for securing better international 
co-operation, if necessary by reforming the 
League of Nations. 

This resolution—Number IV and last of 
the resolutions—suggests the possibility of 
the reorganization of the League of Nations 
in order to enable it to settle differences be- 
tween states with greater authority and effi- 
cacy and thus to strengthen the guarantees 
of peace. Because of this reference to the 
League of Nations, of which the United 
States is not a member, Senator Alben W. 
Barkley, President of the United States 
Group, wisely explained to the Conference 
why the Group of the United States would 
have to refrain from voting upon it. 


II 


No Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union has ever been received with more 
agreeable kindness and consideration, and 
on a more nation-wide scale, than this Con- 
ference in Budapest. The palatial Parlia- 
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ment Building lends itself to magnificent 
gatherings. 

On Friday, July 3, the soirée given by the 
Presidents of the two Chambers in the Par- 
liament Building was in every sense of the 
word brilliant. The lighting effects, the 
halberdiers on each side of the grand stair- 
way, the concert given in honor of the Con- 
ference from boats on the Danube and en- 
joyed by the guests from the balconies, 
were but parts of the splendor of that 
evening. 

The reception by the Regent, which took 
place the following forenoon in the Ball 
Room of the Royal Palace, gave the dele- 
gates and their families an opportunity to 
meet His Serene Highness personally, and 
that in one of the most beautiful rooms in 
all the world. The same day many of the 
delegates visited the Agricultural Museum, 
after which all were guests at a luncheon, 
on the invitation of the Federation of In- 
dustrialists, in the charming out of doors 
of the Bois de Gille. In the evening of the 
same day the delegates were entertained 
at the residence of the President of the 
Council, Prime Minister of Hungary, M. 
Julius Gémboes, whose death on October 6 
has saddened a wide circle of friends and 
supporters. 

Sunday, July 5, was taken up by an 
automobile excursion, lasting throughout 
the day. The delegates were received by 
His Eminence the Prince Primate of Hun- 
gary on the steps of the Cathedral at 
Esztergom, after which all attended High 
Mass. The procession then went on to the 
Totil coal mines of Tatabanya, where all 
were permitted to inspect the admirable 
social arrangements for the miners and 
their families. After that they drove on to 
the Royal Hungarian Stud, at Babolna 
with its fine display of thoroughbred Ara- 
bian horses. 

On Monday the sixth, upon the invita- 
tion of the Municipal Council of Public 
Works and the Budapest Chamber of Com- 
merce, the delegates were entertained at a 
luncheon on Saint Margaret’s Island. On 
the evening of Tuesday the seventh, the 
Municipality of the Hungarian capital gave 
the final banquet at the Hotel Gellert, 
where the illuminations of the swimming 
baths, the fireworks, and the ballets on the 
waters’ edge left their memories of charm 
and beauty. At this banquet Senator 
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Barkley spoke for the United States Dele- 
gation. On the afternoon of Wednesday, 
July 8, the delegates were taken by steamer 
by the yacht clubs above the city, and later 
down the river to the Hungarian state wine 
cellars at Budafok, all as guests of the 
Central Baths Committee of Budapest and 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Throughout the Conference there were 
luncheons and teas, some given by gov- 
ernment officials and others by private 
persons. The ladies accompanying the 
delegates were looked after royally by the 
Hungarian Ladies’ Committee. Many of 
the delegates, remaining over, availed 
themselves of the trip to Lake Balaton, 
while others enjoyed excursions by horse- 
back or by train and motor car through 
various countrysides. Some played golf, 
others shared in the delights of Hungary’s 
famous hunting grounds. 

Members of the American delegation 
were aided and entertained also by the 
United States diplomatic corps stationed 
at Budapest. In the absence in this coun- 
try of our Minister, Honorable John Flour- 
noy Montgomery—who, however, had pro- 
vided many means for easing the ways of 
the American delegates in this foreign land 
—Honorable James B. Stewart, Counselor 
of Legation and Consul General, aided by 
Mrs. Stewart, was a constant and helpful 
substitute. Mr. Garrett C. Ackerson, Jr., 
and Mrs. Ackerson enabled the Americans 
to meet many a delightful European within 
their hospitable home. There were others 
of the Legation who helped in no small 
measure in producing the pleasure and de- 
light which all the delegates learned to as- 
sociate with Budapest, Lt. Col. Martin C. 
Shallenberger, Nolton V. Hicks, Glion Cur- 
tis, Jr., Ernest V. Polutnik, and others. 

The American delegates were privileged 
to experience an unusual and impressive 
Fourth of July celebration in the city 
park of Budapest, at the foot of the heroic 
monument to George Washington. There 
in the out-of-doors, with bands playing 
American and Hungarian national airs, the 
delegation was received with special honors. 
The large crowd was addressed by Baron 
Paul Forster and Hon. Lorant Hegediis, 
Hungarian statesmen familiar with and ad- 
mirers of America. Hon. James B. Stewart, 
Chargé d’Affaires of the American Lega- 
tion, also delivered an address, explaining 
the significance of the anniversary. The 
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visiting delegates, it was agreed, never 
thrilled at a more “Glorious Fourth.” 

All of the American delegation came 
away from Budapest with the knowledge 
that they had experienced an entertaining 
and profitable week. They had learned to 
know and appreciate not only American 
but Hungarian genius for organization and 
hospitality. They came away feeling that 
they had received something of genuine 
human value, and that with a growing sense 
of admiration and gratitude. The friendli- 
ness of that week was not confined to offi- 
cials, it was extended by the Hungarian 
people everywhere, and that in a spirit and 
on a scale never to be forgotten. 


Senator Alben W. Barkley 
of Kentucky 


President of American Group 


American Views of the Budapest 
Conference 


Each of the American delegates came 
away from Budapest with the feeling that 
he had associated with worth-while mem- 
bers of many parliaments, engaged in a 
worth-while business. 


Senator Alben W. Barkley 


Senator Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky, 
President of the United States Group, has 
written as follows: 

“The Interparliamentary Union is purely a 
voluntary organization to which the members of 
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all the national parliaments of the world are 
eligible to belong. It was first organized in 1888, 
and claims a large part of the credit for the 
establishment of the first and second Hague Con- 
ferences, designed to bring about the settlement 
of international disputes by peaceful methods. 
The Congress of the United States has been asso- 
ciated with the Interparliamentary Union over so 
long a period that it has come to be regarded as a 
permanent participator in its activities. It has 
been my pleasure to attend a number of these 
Conferences in the past, particularly that at Stock- 
holm in 1921, Washington in 1925, London, 1930, 
and Budapest in 1936. Some of the ablest states- 
men in the parliaments of the world have attended 
these Conferences, and it has been a source of 
great pleasure and inspiration to come in contact 
with them. These interchanges of opinion from 
those who participate in legislation in the im- 
portant nations of the world are extremely valua- 
ble. They enable the participants to obtain and 
carry home with them something of the view- 
points and the problems of others and thus con- 
tribute to a better understanding among the na- 
tions of the world, which in turn contribute to 
their peaceful and friendly solution. If by our 
activities, our association, and our education in 
the field of international affairs we can make any 
contribution to the preservation of peace and 
good will among the nations of the world it 
would be worth a thousand times more than it 
costs us to associate ourselves with the Inter- 
parliamentary Union.” 


Representative Bryant T. Castellow 


Representative Castellow of Georgia 
writes: 


“The opportunity to attend and participate in 
the session of the Interparliamentary Union re- 
cently held in Budapest, that Queen of Euro- 
pean cities, I shall ever remember as a delight- 
ful privilege. In promoting the principles of par- 
liamentary government the Union performs an 
unique and outstanding service. From the be- 
ginning of recorded events possibly the most 
difficult problem of mankind has been to formu- 
late a system of Government which would insure 
to the individual the greatest personal good. As 
the identical rainbow was never seen by two in- 
dividuals so possibly no two have ever agreed 
perfectly in their estimate of the value of a 
specific benefit. One may emphasize the impor- 
tance of pecuniary gain, another social standing 
or personal power, while others might esteem as 
the richest of all heritages personal liberty—the 
right of a citizen to live a life in accord with his 
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Representative Bryant T. Castellow 
of Georgia 


thinking. No matter what may have been his 
natural desires, the estimated importance of their 
achievement has never remained the same 
throughout life, for constant changes are inevita- 
ble. This is no more true with individuals than 
with nations. As an individual’s philosophy may 
spread to the body politic, so the inclinations of 
one nation may vitally affect the thought of the 
world. To promote sane thinking and preserve 
a proper balance in the functioning of Govern- 
ments, it is desirable that frequent opportunity 
be afforded for exchange of ideas, facilitating 
the determination and acceptance of the best. 
Here, again the opportunity afforded by the 
Union is ideal. Every parliamentary Govern- 
ment, large or small, is eligible for membership, 
and practically all have availed themselves of its 
benefits. Wisely organized forty-eight years ago, 
its accomplishments have justified its continuance. 
The benefits derived from a free discussion of na- 
tional problems by leading statesmen attending 
its thirty-second session will be in evidence 
through years to come.” 


Representative Thomas S. McMillan 


Representative Thomas S. McMillan of 
South Carolina puts his thoughts thus: 


“The world is plagued with ‘isms.’ The para- 
sitic microbes of fascism, communism, anarchism, 
syndicalism, bolshevism, socialism, and collectiv- 
ism have attacked the world body politic, and 
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Representative Thomas S. McMillan 
of South Carolina 


are breeding their progeny for further devasta- 
tion. 

“Principles of democratic rule that have pre- 
served our individual liberties and nurtured and 
protected minority rights are being wantonly dis- 
regarded in many countries, and in their stead, 
government by force and fear has been substi- 
tuted. 

“In the light of these conditions, it well be- 
hooves those of us who hold dear the principles 
of democratic government to foster and encour- 
age any international organizations that have, 
among their purposes, that of fostering and per- 
petuating the ideals of democracy. The Interpar- 
liamentary Union for the Promotion of Inter- 
national Arbitration is just such an organization. 

“As a delegate from the American Congress to 
the thirty-second annual meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union held in Budapest, Hungary, in 
July of 1936, an opportunity was afforded me to 
familiarize myself with the activities and aims of 
the organization. Composed, as it is, of delegates 
from the parliaments of practically all of the 
democratic nations of the world, it affords a med- 
ium for exchange of ideas and discussion of prob- 
lems common to democratic government. Dis- 
cussion of the experiences of the various adher- 
ing nations in matters of public works and public 
finance occupied a considerable portion of the 
time of the 32nd Conference, and inasmuch as 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 
of Utah 


both of these subjects are of particular signifi- 
cance to our nation, the American delegation gave 
special consideration to the factual data sub- 
mitted. 

“Briefly, whatever may be the justification for 
the existence of the Interparliamentary Union 
from the standpoint of actual accomplishment, as 
an organization dedicated to the perpetuity of 
democratic government and institutions, it de- 
serves our help and should have the whole-hearted 
support of all nations seeking to maintain the 
gains to civilization that have been brought about 
only by a true rule of the people.” 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah 
writes: 


“For men of many nations representing those 
States where parliamentary government still exists 
to meet together and to discuss their problems is 
not only right and proper, but necessary at times 
like the present, when the very existence of these 
parliaments and what they stand for is being 
threatened. For this reason, even if there were 
no others, the Interparliamentary Union’s Thirty- 
second Conference would have been worth while. 
There were exchanges of thoughts and ideas on 
world problems, international organization and 
interparliamentary control in government, all of 
which could not help but be reflected back to the 
individual States, where its tempering influence 
might have a modifying effect. 
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Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
of Montana 


“As an American I believe in democracy. As 
a student of world affairs, understanding the com- 
plexities which face nations and peoples I believe 
good will among States can rest only upon self- 
restraint, freedom of discussion and appreciation 
of one another’s problems, ideals, hopes and 
aspirations. World order can be obtained only 
by common consent. World order can be pre- 
served only by self-restraint. Common consent 
and self-restraint are the fundamentals not only 
on which democracy rests but, in the final analysis, 
also upon which social intercourse and social in- 
stitutions themselves depend. 

“The Interparliamentary idea should be pre- 
served to this world because it reflects the concept 
of codperation and results in the enlargement of 
world understanding.” 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler 


This from Senator Wheeler: 

Before attending the Conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Budapest last July, it 
had been my good fortune to be a delegate to 
the Conference in London in 1930 and to the one 
at Bucharest, Rumania, in 1931. I have become 
increasingly convinced of the benefits the Inter- 
parliamentary Union renders not only to the dele- 
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Representative William E. Richard- 
son of Pennsylvania 


gates privileged to attend but to the broader 
interests of democracies as expressed in parlia- 
mentary systems. The present and the future of 
parliamentary governments rest on surer founda- 
tions because of these recurring conferences of 
the Interparliamentary Union. 


Representative William E. 
Richardson 


From Representative Richardson: 

I have returned from the Conference at Buda- 
pest with the very definite conviction that an 
active interest in the Interparliamentary Union 
comes home to every free government. 

The value of exchanging information on legisla- 
tive problems of mutual interest has long been 
apparent to all members of the Union. The Con- 
gress of the United States has frequently obtained 
useful guide-posts for legislation as a result of 
these conferences. 

In this dangerous age of the abolition of par- 
liaments and the rise of authoritarian govern- 
ments, the Interparliamentary Union assumes a 
new value, greater perhaps than at any time in 
its history. It should be aided to grow in im- 
portance as one vital factor in the defense of 
democracy and world peace. 
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PARLIAMENT BUILDING, BUDAPEST, HUNGARY 


Budapest 


By GLION CURTIS, Jr. 


UDAPEST, the capital of Hungary, is 
truly the Queen City of the Danube. 
Years after the visitor leaves this fasci- 
nating city he sees in his mind’s eye the 
mighty river and its majestic bridges; the 
café lined Corso, along the river, and the 
hills of Buda rising from the river’s bank. 
He remembers the city’s theatrical setting 
by day and the fairyland aspect by night. 
He recalls the music of the gypsies, the 
little cafés, the nightclubs, the fascinating 
outdoor baths and above all the gayety and 
hospitality of the people. 

One of the best general views of Buda- 
pest can be obtained from the top of the 
Janoshegy,* a hill over sixteen hundred 
feet above sea level. Looking down toward 
the east, on the near side of the Danube can 
be seen St. Gellerthegy, the Schwabhegy, 
the fortress hill and Rose hill (Rozsa- 
domb). Between and on these hills is built 
Buda the residential section of the twin 
cities. Across the river, which winds off to 
the left and right losing itself in the dis- 


* Hegy means “hill” in English. 


Vice Consul of the United States to Hungary 


tance, are the flat plains of Pest where the 
commercial and industrial establishments 
are concentrated. At night the innumer- 
able twinkling lights present an unforget- 
table sight from this vantage point. Com- 
ing down from Janoshegy through the thick 
woods, across the Schwabhegy to St. Geller- 
thegy, a more intimate view of the city 
can be seen. Directly below to the south 
is the St. Gellert hotel with its famous 
“wave bath,” so named because of the 
artificial waves in this outdoor swimming 
pool. Inside is the “champagne bath” 
where air bubbles from the bottom of the 
pool through the water. Beyond the Gel- 
lert Hotel in the distance is the half-com- 
pleted Miklos Horthy bridge, named for 
Admiral Horthy, who for 16 years has gov- 
erned Hungary as Regent. The bridge 
when finished will be the fifth highway 
bridge spanning the Danube to connect 
Buda and Pest. The others are the Francis 
Joseph Bridge, the Elizabeth Bridge, the 
Szechenyi Chain Bridge, and the Margaret 
Bridge, all named for someone famous in 
Hungary’s history. 
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THE GRAND BALL ROOM 
ROYAL PALACE 
BUDAPEST, HUNGARY 


Halfway down the rocky face of St. Gel- 
lerthegy is the statue of Saint Gellert facing 
the Buda entrance to the Elizabeth Bridge. 
It is said that from this point the Saint, 
who was Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Hungary at the time Saint 
Stephen was king in about 1000 A. D., was 
put in a barrel into which had been driven 
spikes and rolled down the hill into the 
Danube by the pagans. 

At the other end of the same bridge in 
Pest is the statue of Elizabeth, wife of 
Emperor and King, Francis Joseph I, who 
as Queen of Hungary made herself so well 
liked by her Hungarian subjects. 

North from the Elizabeth statue can be 
seen the Corso lined with cafés. It extends 
along the Danube and several thousand 
people stroll up and down on warm summer 
afternoons and evenings. Along the Corso 
are many hotels, among which the best 
known is the Dunapalota (Ritz). 

Rising above the buildings of Pest back 
from the Corso can be seen the Dome and 
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two towers of St. Stephen’s Basilica. St. 
Stephen was the first Hungarian king and 
in 1001 received the title of Apostolic King 
from Pope Sylvester in recognition of the 
work of his father and himself in establish- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church in Hun- 
gary. 

Farther to the north on the bank of the 
Danube is the stately Parliament building. 
At night this building as well as several 
other of the city’s important structures are 
illuminated. 

Still farther to the north is the Margaret 
Bridge with the entrance to Margaret 
Island branching from its midpoint. This 
island is the center of the gay night life of 
the city during the summer months. Here 
are to be found several nightclubs such as 
the Parisian Grill and the Piccadilly, as 
well as a lovely park and the Hungarian 
Athletic Club’s tennis courts, swimming 
pool, and private beach. 

Then continuing to the left, in the center 
of Buda the fortress hill crowned with the 
expansive and beautiful Royal Palace to 
one side of which the spire of the Corona- 
tion or Mattias Church presents an im- 
pressive sight. And to complete the circuit, 
behind us on St. Gellerthegy itself, are the 
walls of an old fortress. 

Leaving St. Gellerthegy and coming 
down across the river to one of the cafés 
along the Corso, we can get another gen- 
eral view before looking more closely at the 
individual places of interest. This time we 
look up at the hills of Buda which are par- 
ticularly splendid when the floodlights are 
turned on to illuminate the buildings at 
night. To the left is the low white fortress 
on St. Gellerthegy standing out in the dark- 
ness. Directly across the river is the Royal 
Palace with its bronze dome, and a little 
to the right the white ornamented spire of 
the Coronation Church rising from the 
middle of the fairy-like turrets of Fisher’s 
bastion. This latter cemmemorates the 
work of the Fishers Guild in defending that 
section of the city against the Turks in the 
seventeenth century. 

Further to the right almost on the river 
bank can be seen the yellowish-brown 
steeples of St. Anne’s church capped with 
green bronze. This small church is said to 
be the best example of a baroque church in 
Budapest. 

Then leaving the Corso and going further 
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into Pest, we pass along Vaci Street, the 
elegant shopping district, and finally ar- 
rive at the entrance to Andrassy Boulevard. 
An interesting point in connection with this 
boulevard is that under it runs the first 
subway built in the world. A short dis- 
tance out on this wide avenue is the Opera 
House. Toward the farther end, the boule- 
vard is lined with many villas and man- 
sions, and finally ends at the entrance to 
the City Park. Here is the Millennium 
Monument built in a semicircle and con- 
taining statues of the famous Hungarian 
kings. In front is the monolith memorial 
for the soldiers of the world war, and at the 
base, the unknown soldier’s grave. 

Across a lake near the entrance to the 
City Park stands a replica of the Transyl- 
vanian palace of the Hunyadi, which was 
built for the Millennium exhibition. To- 
day this replica houses the Agricultural 
Museum. At the south end of the same 
lake is the statue of George Washington 
erected in 1906 by Hungarians living in 
America. 

Returning toward the river and the Par- 
liament building we come to Liberty 
Square. Near one end of this large square 


and directly in front of the American Lega- 
tion is a section devoted to symbolizing 
Hungary’s losses as result of the Treaty 
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of Trianon. There is a group of four 
statues arranged in a semicircle each one of 
which represents one part of irredenta 
Hungary. In a circular plot in the center 
is a flower bed depicting in map form 
Hungary today and her size previous to 
the Treaty. 

Budapest is noted for its thermal baths 
and mineral waters which are prescribed in 
the treatment of certain diseases. They 
are to be found all over the city. Practi- 
cally all of the many theaters and concert 
halls are located in the Pest part of the 
city. Of interest to many people are also 
the many museums, of which the most im- 
portant is perhaps the National Museum. 

In the Buda part of “the Queen of the 
Danube” can be found several small restau- 
rants like the Cuckoo, the Old Wainut 
Tree, and the Little Royal, where gypsy 
orchestras play the Hungarian folk music 
and songs. 

This very brief summary has been writ- 
ten in reply to a request from the American 
Delegation to the thirty-second conference 
of the Interparliamentary Union, meeting 
in Budapest July 3 1936. It is hoped that 
it may serve at least as a series of remind- 
ers, little souvenirs of some of the charms 
one would wish not to forget, recalling one’s 
visit to Budapest. 


“A Vision of Beauty, a creation of the primordial force of Nature! 


Such is the thought of the 


tourist as he gazes on Budapest, the Capital of Hungary, appropriately styled, ‘The Queen of the 
Danube.’ The city is indeed rich in natural beauty, enhanced and accentuated by the arts of civilization. 
Its magnificent situation on one of the world’s grandest waterways, the mighty Danube, which traverses 
the very heart of the city; its romantic mountain-landscape, its vistas of noble palaces, and its sunlit 
suburbs, with their gardens and groves, resplendent with flowers and alive with the song of birds—all 
these charms lend a peculiar fascination to Budapest.” 
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Parliament of Man? 


A Sketch of the Interparliamentary 
Union 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


Permanent Executive Secretary of the United States of America Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 


‘TH Interparliamentary Union is a sub- 
stantial answer to the frequent charge 
that the United States Congress, in particu- 
lar, is parochially minded and impotent, and 
that legislative bodies in general are unin- 
formed if not unconcerned about interna- 
tional affairs. 


I 


Foreigners are gradually learning that 
the legislative branch of the United States 
Government can never, as often charged, 
be “isolationist” in theory or in fact when 
major international questions are before 
the country. 

The foreign policies of the United States 
have been dependent from the start upon 
the will of the Senate and often upon the 
will of the House of Representatives. The 
Constitution of the United States, framed 
by men keenly anxious to avoid the evils 
of war, provided from the beginning that the 
President shall have power to make treaties, 
appoint the country’s representatives 
abroad, including ambassadors, ministers, 
and consuls, only with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Federal Conven- 
tion of 1787 considered treaties and the 
Government’s representatives abroad of 
such vital relation to the life and liberty of 
the Federal Union they proposed to set up 
that they insisted each of the States of the 
Union should have an equal voice in their 
determination. The language is “that no 
State, without its consent shall be deprived 


of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” Fur- 
thermore, by arranging that all bills for 
raising revenue must originate in the House 
of Representatives, that body, too, was 
placed in position to alter or block treaties 
and to shape or modify the Nation’s foreign 
policies, especially those affecting tariffs, 
immigration, foreign commerce and postal 
laws, military activities, and, indeed, war 
itself. The responsibilities of the Congress, 
which, of course, includes both the Senate 
and the House, in all matters affecting the 
country’s foreign policies, constitute, there- 
fore, a major fact in the deveiopment of the 
United States. 

As is well known, this division of respon- 
sibility for the establishment and control 
of foreign policies between the executive 
and legislative branches has in the main 
proved to be beneficent; the evil effects of 
secrecy, for example, have never been able 
to get very far under such a system. 

Yet it is charged by more than one au- 
thority that our legislative body is “so 
large,” “so slow in action,” indeed, so “ill- 
informed on foreign relations,” that achieve- 
ment in those fields is often seriously 
hampered. In varying degrees similar criti- 
cisms are made against all parliaments, fre- 
quently against the parliamentary system 
itself. An encouraging evidence that par- 
liamentarians are neither ignorant nor un- 
mindful of these charges, however, is the 
Interparliamentary Union, founded in 1888. 
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II 


As formally stated, the purpose of this 
instrument for the enlightenment and co- 
operation of parliamentarians from every 
quarter of the globe is to unite in common 
action the members of all parliaments con- 
stituted into national Groups, in order to 
secure the cooperation of their respective 
states in the firm establishment and the 
democratic development of the work of in- 
ternational peace and cooperation between 
nations. At the beginning the avowed 
purpose was to promote arbitration as an 
effective method of settling international 
disputes and avoiding international wars. 
Increasingly since its foundation, its further 
obiect has been to study all questions of an 
international character suitable for settle- 
ment by parliamentary action. 


III 


The principle of arbitration, stood for 
by the Interparliamentary Union through 
all these years, was of course thoroughly 
understood and widely applied by the an- 
cient world. Its introduction into the mod- 
ern practice of states, however, is generally 
acknowledged to have begun in 1794, when 
Mr. Chief Justice John Jay, as special 
envoy of the United States to Great Britain, 
signed the first treaty under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. This “Jay 
Treaty” contained a plan of submitting 
to a mixed commission differences between 
Great Britain and the United States which 
diplomacy might fail to adjust. It is thus 
that the United States began its long course 
in the cause of arbitration. 

It remained for a president of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society—Judge William Jay, 
son of John Jay—to extend the principle of 
arbitration by persuading governments to 
include in their treaties an agreement not 
to resort to hostilities but to submit contro- 
versies arising under a treaty to the arbi- 
tration of one or more friendly powers and 
to abide by the award. As a result, this 
clause compromissoire, as it is called, found 
its way into treaty after treaty. Then, 
too, William Ladd, founder in 1828 of the 
American Peace Society, suggested a Con- 
gress of Nations “to settle and perfect the 
code of international law,” and a High 
Court of Nations “to interpret and apply 
that law for the settlement of all interna- 
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tional disputes.” William Jay’s proposal 
and William Ladd’s plan were presented 
to many international peace conferences 
held in Europe during the mid decades of 
the last century, where both were “adopted 
and passed.” Indeed, through those dec- 
ades they were generally known through- 
out Europe as “The American Plan.” 

It was, however, the more restricted and 
immediately practical principle of arbitra- 
tion out of which the idea of an interparlia- 
mentary cooperation grew and took shape. 
It is known that the Baron of Walters- 
kirchen, a member of the Austrian Cham- 
ber of Deputies, suggested shortly after and 
because of the Franco-Prussian War that 
there should be a greater cooperation be- 
tween members of the different parliaments. 
The successful arbitration in 1872 of the 
Alabama Claims aroused a new and natural 
interest throughout the parliaments of the 
world in the wider use of treaties of arbi- 
tration. 

As far back as 1849, Richard Cobden, 
well-known statesman and economist, had 
introduced in the British House of Com- 
mons a resolution favoring international 
arbitration. On July 9, 1873, Henry Rich- 
ard moved in the House of Commons a 
resolution urging that the Queen of England 
be asked “to enter into communication with 
foreign powers with a view to further im- 
provement in international law and the 
establishment of a general and permanent 
system of arbitration.” Notwithstanding 
the unusual bitterness throughout Europe 
at that time, in a measure because of it, the 
motion was carried. In the autumn of 
1875, Dr. Albert Fischoff proposed at a 
meeting of Austrian and Hungarian delega- 
tions that steps be taken to hold annual 
conferences of parliamentarians with the 
view of reducing the “heavy burden of 
standing armies.” On October 31, 1887, 
a delegation of British members of Parlia- 
ment presented to President Cleveland at 
the White House in Washington a memo- 
rial, addressed to our President and Con- 
gress, signed by 232 members of the British 
Parliament, in favor of a treaty of arbitra- 
tion between Great Britain and the United 
States. 

It was William Randal Cremer, a Labor 
member of the British Parliament, who 
headed that delegation to Washington in 
1887. The next year, with the aid of Fréd- 
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éric Passy, widely known economist and 
member of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, Cremer brought about in Paris, one 
year to a day after the interview at the 
White House, a meeting of twenty-four 
French and nine British parliamentarians. 
Cremer’s object was to promote arbitration 
treaties between France and the United 
States on the one hand, and between Great 
Britain and the United States on the other. 
In those days no one appeared to suggest 
an arbitration treaty between France and 
Great Britain. The net result of that Paris 
meeting in 1888 was a vote that “another 
meeting, to which shall be admitted not 
only members of the three parliaments 
named above (American, British, and 
French), but also members of other parlia- 
ments who have made themselves known 
by their devotion to the same ideas, shall 
take place next year in order to complete the 
work begun at this first Conference.” Thus 
it was that on the last day of October, 1888, 
was born, at the Grand Hotel in Paris, 
“The Interparliamentary Conference for 
International Arbitration”, to be named 
later—in 1899, to be exact—the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. 


The meeting called for in that Paris Res- 
olution of 1888 was held during the World 
Exposition, in the Salle de Fétes of the 


Hotel Continental, Paris. There came to 
that Conference nearly 100 representatives 
from nine different parliaments, as follows: 
Fifty-six French, twenty-eight British, five 
Italian, and one from each of the following 
parliaments: Belgium, Denmark, Hungary, 
Liberia, Spain, and the United States which 
was represented by Mr. William Whiting of 
Massachusetts. M. Frédéric Passy presided 
over this, the first of the Interparliamentary 
Conferences, and M. Jules Simon, former 
Premier of France, opened the meeting with 
an address; but the propelling force 
throughout was William Randal Cremer. 

The Conference passed a number of res- 
olutions, one of which sets forth the funda- 
mental spirit of the Interparliamentary 
Union even as it is today. This resolution 
contained these words: “The Congress of 
Governments tending to become more and 
more only the expression of ideas and senti- 
ments voiced by the body of citizens, it is 
for the electors to lead the policy of their 
country in the direction of justice, of right, 
and of the brotherhood of nations.” 
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IV 


From the beginning, the Interparliamen- 
tary Union has had the earnest support of 
the ablest and most practical of statesmen. 

William Randal Cremer, born in 1828, 
began his career as pitchboy in a shipyard 
at two shillings a week. He then served six 
years as an apprentice in the building trade. 
As a carpenter, he became interested in the 
International Working Men’s Association, 
and in 1870 organized the Workmen's Peace 
Association, changed later to the Interna- 
tional Arbitration League. When fifty-seven 
years of age, Cremer was elected to Parlia- 
ment, where his first ambition was to bring 
about an arbitration treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States, with the view 
that such a precedent would surely be fol- 
lowed by other nations. He was backed in 
his ambition by some of the best-known 
men in the British Parliament, such as Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Bright, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Morley, Mr. Haldane, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, Sir John Lubbock, and others, 
all of whom signed the memorial ‘which 
Cremer brought to the President and Con- 
gress of the United States in 1887. 

William Randolph Cremer journeyed to 
the United States four times in the inter- 
est of arbitration and understanding be- 
tween England and this country. He is 
acknowledged as the father of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. For his services to 
that organization, President Carnot of 
France decorated him in 1890 with the 
Legion of Honor; and, upon the initiative 
of Prime Minster Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, King Edward VII of England 
later bestowed upon him the Order of 
Knighthood. In 1903, Cremer received the 
Nobel Peace Prize, amounting to about 
$45,000. Comparatively poor though he 
was, he forthwith gave all this money to 
his International Arbitration League, which 
still exists with headquarters in London. 

Beginning in 1892, the Interparliamen- 
tary Union had for seventeen years as its 
Honorary General Secretary Dr. Albert 
Gobat, member of the Swiss Parliament. In 
1902, the Nobel Peace Prize was divided 
between Dr. Gobat and M. E. Ducom- 
mun. In 1901, Frédéric Passy of France, 
who had aided Cremer with his Interparlia- 
mentary plans from the start, shared with 
M. Henri Dunant, founder of the Red 
Cross, the Nobel Peace Prize. 
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Other early supporters of the Union were 
such men as M. Léon Bourgeois and Jean 
Jaurés of the French Parliament; Mr. 
Philip Stanhope, afterwards Lord Wear- 
dale, of the British Parliament, for many 
years president of the Council of the Union; 
Frederick Bajer of the Danish Parliament, 
destined in 1908 to be honored also by the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

Cremer having died July 22, 1908, and 
Dr. Gobat having also passed on, the head- 
quarters of the Union were moved from 
Berne to Brussels, and in 1909 Dr. Christian 
L. Lange, well-known linguist and educator 
of Norway, was elected Secretary-General 
of the Interparliamentary Union. The 
growth of the Union afterward was due 
mainly to the energy and personality of 
this man. In 1921 he, and K. H. Branting 
of the Swedish Parliament shared together 
the Nobel Peace Prize. After twenty-four 
years of able and untiring service, Dr. 
Lange retired from his position on June 
30, 1933, when he was succeeded by Dr. 
Léopold Boissier of Switzerland. Count H. 
Carton de Wiart of Belgium is President of 
the Interparliamentary Union Council, and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
As such he is the nearest approach there is 
to a President of the Interparliamentary 
Union. 

His predecessors in this office have been 
Auguste Beernaert, former Prime Minister 
of Belgium; Lord Weardale, who assisted 
in the formation of the Union; Baron 
Theodor Adelswaerd, President of the 
Swedish group; and M. Fernand Bouisson, 
President of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 

The other members of the Executive 
Committee are: M. Arthur Engberg 
(Sweden), to retire in 1937; Dr. H. Lowen- 
herz (Poland), to retire in 1938; M. J. 
Estelrich (Spain), to retire in 1939, and 
Baron B. Lang (Hungary), to retire in 
1940. 


Vv 


The organization of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union is comparatively simple. It 
starts with the national Groups, of which 
there are some forty, ranging alphabetically 
from Allemagne to Venezuela. Each Group, 
limited to members of the parliament, pos- 
sesses its own organization, with its bylaws, 
officers, and committees. 
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Delegates from these Groups make up the 
international Conferences, where only they 
take part and where usually everyone seems 
anxious to speak; indeed, one attending 
these Conferences is often forcefully re- 
minded that the name “parliament” harks 
back to a French word meaning “to speak.” 
Each Group, however, is entitled only to a 
limited number of votes, a minimum of five, 
additional votes being allowed on the basis 
of the State’s population. Furthermore, 
each Group with a membership of 50 per- 
cent of the lower house is entitled to another 
extra vote; if 60 percent, 2; 75 percent, 
3; 90 percent, 4 extra votes. Of all the 
Groups, under this system, the United 
States has the largest number of votes— 
twenty-eight. The voting in the Confer- 
ences is usually by a show of hands, al- 
though any delegate has the right to de- 
mand a vote by roll call. If twenty or 
more members demand it, the election of 
officers has to be by secret ballot. 


Since the Christiania Conference of 1899, 
the governing body of the Union has been 
the Council, composed of two members from 
each Group. This is the body that fixes the 
agenda for the Conference, determines the 
time and place of the meeting, drafts the 
budget, nominates officers, and functions 
generally as a governing body. 


In 1908 a permanent Chairman was pro- 
vided for the Council, to be assisted by an 
Executive Committee of five, including the 
Chairman; each of the remaining four be- 
ing elected for a period of four years upon 
nomination by the Council and vote of the 
Conference. This is the inner circle that 
prepares the work for the Council and con- 
trols the central office. 


This central office is known as the /nter- 
parliamentary Bureau, with headquarters 
formerly at Berne, then at Brussels, from 
1914 to 1920 at Christiania, and now at 6, 
rue Constantin, Geneva, Switzerland. It is 
this Bureau that deals directly with the 
Groups, prepares publications, and carries 
on the technical work of administration. 


It has been found that this kind of organ- 
ization usually operates successfully even 
under the most trying of circumstances. If, 
for example, some highly controversial 
question breaks forth in one of the Confer- 
ences, it can be “referred to the Council” 
for its advice. If it proves to be too provo- 
cative for the Council, it can be further 
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delayed by referring it to the Executive 
Committee. By the time, however, it 
reaches the Executive Committee it is usu- 
ally cooled down below the point of explo- 
sion. Often by that time the whole thing 
is quite forgotten. Thus the organization 
enables the Union to weather the storms. 

There is, too, still another phase of the 
organization that makes for smoothness and 
efficiency. This is a series of Seven Perma- 
nent Study Committees on which all groups 
are supposed to be represented. One of these 
Committees deals with political and organi- 
zation questions; another with juridical 
questions; another with economic and finan- 
cial question; another with ethnic and 
colonial questions; another with the reduc- 
tion of armaments; another with social 
and humanitarian questions; and still an- 
other with phases of intellectual co-opera- 
tion. Often also there are subcommittees 
consisting of a limited number of members 
for the purpose of preparing reports and 
draft resolutions for the main committees. 
Beside their regular functions of preparing 
reports as results of their researches, these 
committees, too, serve as cushions in times 
of stress, for it is frequently found to be an 
advantage to have such bodies to which 
debatable questions may be referred “for 
study and report.” 


VI 


Since that preliminary meeting in Paris 
in the autumn of 1888 there have been 
thirty-two Conferences of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, as follows: First, Paris, 
1889; second, London, 1890; third, Rome, 
1891; fourth, Berne, 1892; fifth, The 
Hague, 1894; sixth, Brussels, 1895; 
seventh, Budapest, 1896; eighth, Brussels, 
1897; ninth, Christiania, 1899; tenth, Paris, 
1900; eleventh, Vienna, 1903; twelfth, St. 
Louis, 1904; thirteenth, Brussels, 1905; 
fourteenth, London, 1906; fifteenth, Berlin, 
1908; sixteenth, Brussels, 1910; seven- 
teenth, Geneva, 1912; eighteenth, The 
Hague, 1913; nineteenth, Stockholm, 1921; 
twentieth, Vienna, 1922; twenty-first, Co- 
penhagen, 1923; twenty-second, Berne and 
Geneva, 1924; twenty-third, Washington 
and Ottawa, 1925; twenty-fourth, Paris, 
1927; twenty-fifth, Berlin, 1928; twenty- 
sixth, London, 1930; twenty-seventh, Buch- 
arest, 1931; twenty-eighth, Geneva, 1932; 
twenty-ninth, Madrid, 1933; thirtieth, Is- 
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tambul, 1934; thirty-first, Brussels, 1935; 
thirty-second, Budapest, 1936. In other 
years there have been meetings of the 
Council. In 1929 not only the Council but 
the Six Study Committees held extended 
meetings at Geneva. The thirty-third of 
these conferences is planned to be held in 
Paris during the summer of 1937. 

The Conferences of 1889, 1890, and 1891 
were held in private rooms; but the fourth, 
held in Berne, 1892, met in the Swiss House 
of Parliament. Since that time the Confer- 
ences have been held regularly in Parlia- 
ment buildings. Since the King of Nor- 
way greeted the Conference of 1899 with 
official ceremony, heads of governments 
have invariably extended every possible 
courtesy to the delegations. 

These Conferences are unofficial gather- 
ings of officials elected for the most part by 
the people. They concern themselves with 
phases of international affairs of direct in- 
terest to parliamentarians. They are the 
world’s nearest approach to a “Parliament 
of Man.” 

The preparation for a Conference begins 
with an invitation from some national 
Group, supported by the head of the govern- 
ment. When this invitation has been ac- 
cepted, the Council agrees upon the pro- 
gram for the Conference. It is planned 
that the Conference shall deal as far as is 
wise with subjects of practical and im- 
mediate interest. Draft resolutions, usually 
the result of painstaking work by the Study 
Committees, are compiled in the form of 
preliminary documents and sent to the dele- 
gates before the Conference. The Confer- 
ence usually lasts five days. The first one- 
and-a-half days are devoted to a discussion 
of the report of the secretary-general, inva- 
riably a valuable summary of the major 
problems facing the nations. 

Then the other items of the agenda are 
taken up in order. From these discussions, 
resolutions develop, which resolutions are 
submitted to the Conference on the last 
day. While arbitration and the pacific 
settlement of international disputes has 
been the major purpose of the Union from 
its start, it is apparent from the resolutions 
passed by the various Conferences that 
the delegates have always shown a tendency 
to broaden the field. Before 1911, for ex- 
ample, there were resolutions relating to the 
organization of the society of nations, to 
problems of neutrality, to the limitation of 
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armaments, to the laws of war, to an inter- 
national prize court, to the treatment of 
foreigners, to private international law, to 
the methods of mediation, good offices, com- 
missions of inquiry, obligatory arbitration, 
the organization of an international judici- 
ary, and other phases of the growth and or- 
ganization of international cooperation. 

Prior to the war, however, it is apparent 
that the delegates preferred to limit them- 
selves to those phases of international af- 
fairs that belong more particularly to the 
realm of international law, rather than to 
economic and political questions. Parlia- 
mentarians are politicians, and as such they 
have sensed the importance of avoiding as 
far as possible economic and political ques- 
tions sure to be embarrassing if opened up 
in a Conference. When at the Conference 
in 1932 there was a lapse in this policy, and 
a French delegate raised the question of the 
murder in Rome of the Italian Mattiotti, 
it precipitated a near riot that ended in the 
temporary withdrawal of the Italian Group 
from the Union. It is generally accepted 
also that the Conferences of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union should exclude utopian 
aims from the discussions and limit them- 
selves as far as possible to the peaceful 
and judicial processes of settling interna- 
tional disputes, and to the less controversial 
of questions. 

The discussions and resolutions of the 
Conference are brought together into one 
volume known as the Compte Rendu. This 
invaluable text contains the preliminary 
documents, the convocation circulars, the 
program, the report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the report of the Council and of the 
Bureau, the deliberations of the Confer- 
ence; the resolutions in French, English, 
and German; a list of the members. It is a 
sizeable and serviceable volume of several 
hundred pages. 

VII 

The results of these years of parliamen- 
tary effort have not been wholly intangible. 
Stipulated arbitration treaties, the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration, the calling of 
the first Hague Conference in 1899 and the 
second in 1907, were all directly promoted 
by the Interparliamentary Union. Through- 
out its career the Union has pioneered in 
behalf of the permanent, peaceful organiza- 
tion of international relations. During the 
war the Bureau published a pamphlet en- 
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titled “The Conditions of a Lasting Peace— 
A Statement of the Work of the Union,” in 
French, English, and German. Later, also 
in three languages, the Bureau published a 
volume on “Treaties for the Advancement 
of Peace.” 

Since the organization of the League of 
Nations, it is felt that there is a greater 
need for the Interparliamentary Union than 
ever. The League is composed of represent- 
atives of governments, mostly of diplo- 
matic character, concerned primarily with 
their own government’s immediate inter- 
ests; while the Union, largely because of its 
unofficial character, is both a forum and a 
training field for the direct representatives 
of the people. 

The efforts to develop a satisfactory Per- 
manent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague have been a natural develop- 
ment out of the policies pleaded for by the 
Interparliamentary Union. The whole agi- 
tation for the reduction of armaments is but 
a continuation of its years of work. The 
principle of the Paris pact was forecast in 
the Conference of the Union at Berne, 1924. 
The control of the manufacture of noxious 
drugs has advanced materially because of 
the Union. 

The Union publishes a monthly Bulletin 
in English, French, and German, and spe- 
cial pamphlets. It published in 1932 a 
volume of reports of eighteen experts of 
different nationalities on The Character of 
a New War, which has had a wide circula- 
tion. The Annuaire Interparlementaire, 
published under the auspices of the Union, 
is a definitive text of parliamentary infor- 
mation about each of all the governments 
of the world. 

There is a service which the Interparlia- 
mentary Union is peculiarly fitted to ren- 
der. Whether or not it renders that serv- 
ice with sufficient adequacy will depend 
in the last analysis not so much upon the 
vision of the parliamentarians as upon the 
amount of time they may find it possible to 
devote to it. Parliamentarians have the 
vision. They know that there are over- 
lapping international interests which can- 
not be left to dictators nor to laissez faire. 
They know that there are political, eco- 
nomic, and humanitarian problems affect- 
ing labor, production, transportation, ex- 
change, demanding international treatment. 
They agree that mutual conferences be- 
tween parliamentarians are necessary, and 
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that the Interparliamentary Union offers 
the best opportunity for such conferences. 
The principal drag upon the progress of the 
Interparliamentary Union is the normal 
preoccupation of legislators with their 
swamping tasks immediately at hand. 

Perhaps the meaning of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union has nowhere been more 
happily stated than in the words of Senator 
William McKinley, who, as President of 
the American group, expressed in 1925 the 
opinion; “It is not without significance 
that in this day of divergent interests, points 
of view and policies, there exists in the 
world this organization of parliamentarians, 
each out to understand the other fellow’s 
job.” 


VIII 


The United States of America Group of 
the Interparliamentary Union was organ- 
ized in 1903, upon the initiative of Repre- 
sentative Richard Bartholdt, of Missouri, 
who had just returned from the Vienna 
conference, assisted by Representative 
Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, Representa- 
tive Samuel G. Barrows, of New York, and 
others. That year the United States in- 
vited the Interparliamentary Union to hold 
its Twelfth Conference in connection with 
the World’s Fair in St. Louis in 1904. The 
invitation was accepted, and for the ex- 
penses of the Conference the United States 
appropriated $50,000. It was because of 
that Conference that President Theodore 
Roosevelt was led to initiate the Second 
Hague Peace Conference. 

Again in 1925 the United States was host 
to the Interparliamentary Union, this time 
in the city of Washington, for which an 
appropriation of $50,000 was made. Upon 
the request of the Congress, it was President 
Coolidge who extended the invitation to 
this Conference. Forty-one parliaments, 
the largest number in the history of the 
Union, sent delegates. The Carnegie En- 
dowment, long a friend to the Union, helped 
royally to entertain the delegates in New 
York. 

During the early years delegates to the 
Conferences paid their own expenses, the 
United States making no appropriation for 
the support of its own Group. Later, funds 
were collected from outside the Congress 
with which to pay in part the traveling ex- 
penses of the delegates. Beginning in 1911, 
Congress has appropriated each year for the 
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expenses of the Interparliamentary Bureau. 
Following the war, the United States appro- 
priated $1,500 and later $2,000 annually 
for the support of the Bureau at Geneva. 
At the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
American group, February 24, 1922, Mr. 
Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, pointed out 
that for a good many years Congress had 
appropriated $2,000 annually toward main- 
taining the Bureau at Geneva and urged 
that the amount be increased to $4,000, 
which was recommended by the Group and 
agreed to by the Congress of that year. In 
1925 the Congress raised the amount of 
this contribution to the Bureau at Geneva 
to $6,000. 

At the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Group, February 24, 1928, atten- 
tion was called to the financial condition 
of the Group, that there was no provision 
for dues or assessments, no aid from Con- 
gress, and that the Group was the recipient 
of charity. Senator McKinley, president 
of the Group, paid many of the bills out of 
his own pocket. The treasurer, Represent- 
ative Adolph J. Sabath, was known to 
ease the situation from time to time from 
his own funds. The Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace had been contribut- 
ing toward the support of the Group for 
several years. The American Peace So- 
ciety had been furnishing office space for 
the Group, caring for its library, furnishing 
considerable printing, and donating the 
services of its Secretary and Editor. Gen- 
erous as all these acts were, it was thought 
that they ought not be necessary. The 
$6,000 annual appropriation for the Bureau 
continued from 1926 to 1930, inclusive. 
For the fiscal years 1931 and 1932 Con- 
gress increased the appropriation to $10,000 
and added $10,000 for the expenses of the 
American Group. For the fiscal year 1933, 
the Congress reduced the appropriation for 
the Bureau at Geneva to $7,500, and elimi- 
nated entirely the appropriation for the 
Group. 

As pointed out by President Andrew J. 
Montague, speaking before the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, December 23, 1932: “No one can 
doubt the Interparliamentary Union is an 
organization of value, especially to mem- 
bers of parliaments. * * * Many of the 
Groups are supported by national appro- 
priations. A number of the governments 
furnish special headquarters in their parlia- 
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ment buildings for their Interparliamentary 
Groups. Fourteen South American govern- 
ments appointed and sent delegates to the 
Twenty-third Conference, held in Washing- 
ton, 1925, and paid all their expenses. Some 
of the Groups are officially constituted by 
their parliaments and the expenses of their 
delegates automatically paid.” 

Following a report from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate, sub- 
mitted by Senator Pittman, April 15, 1935, 
accompanied by an explanation by Senator 
Alben W. Barkley, the following authoriza- 
tion was submitted and afterward passed 
by both Houses: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That an appropriation of 
$20,000 annually is hereby authorized, $10,000 of 
which shall be for the annual contribution of the 
United States toward the maintenance of the 
Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union for the 
promotion of international arbitration; and 
$10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to assist in meeting the expenses of the American 
group of the Interparliamentary Union for each 
fiscal year for which an appropriation is made, 
such appropriation to be disbursed on vouchers 
to be approved by the President and the executive 
secretary of the American group. 

Sec. 2. That the American group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union shall submit to the Congress 
a repert for each fiscal year for which an appro- 
priation is made, including its expenditures under 
such appropriation. 


The United States Government’s appro- 
priation to the Interparliamentary Union 
for the year, ending June 30, 1937, is con- 
tained in the following act: 


“Bureau of Interparliamentary Union for Pro- 
motion of International Arbitration, $20,000, in- 
cluding not to exceed $10,000 for the expenses of 
the American group of the Interparliamentary 
Union, including personal services in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, steno- 
graphic reporting services by contract if deemed 
necessary without regard to section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5), travel- 
ing expenses, purchase of necessary books, docu- 
ments, newspapers, periodicals, maps, stationery, 
official cards, printing and binding, entertainment, 
and other necessary expenses, to be disbursed on 
vouchers approved by the President and executive 
secretary of the American group.” 


Leading men of the Congress of the 
United States, men now no longer with us, 
have associated themselves with the work 
of the American Group. Names that come 
quickly to mind are Champ Clark, John 
Sharp Williams, Henry A. Cooper, John 
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F. Shafroth, W. J. Harris, William A. Old- 
field, Stephen Porter, John W. Weeks, Law- 
rence D. Tyson, Warren Kiefer, J. Charles 
Linthicum, Thomas J. Walsh, and many 
others. Elihu Root is still an honorary 
member of the Group. 

Presidents of the American Group have 
been as follows: Richard Bartholdt, Mis- 
souri, 1903-15; James L. Slayden, elected 
February 24, 1915; Senator William Mc- 
Kinley, Illinois, elected February 24, 1919; 
Senator Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, 
elected February 24, 1928; Andrew J. 
Montague, of Virginia, elected February 
24, 1930; Alben W. Barkley, of Kentucky, 
elected January 21, 1935. Since 1920, the 
Permanent Executive Secretary of the 
Group has been Arthur Deerin Call. 

The interest of the American Group has 
not been limited to attendance upon the 
Conferences. Its members have always 
approved the fundamental aim of the Union, 
namely to promote the ways of peace 
between nations in accordance with due 
process of law. At its fifteenth annual 
meeting, in February, 1918, the Group 
adopted resolutions favoring, among other 
things, International Conferences in behalf 
of a fuller understanding on certain funda- 
mental principles of International law. On 
May 24, 1921, the Group adopted and for- 
warded to the Council of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union a communication urging 
again the importance of calling a Confer- 
ence, preferably at The Hague, for the 
promotion of “principles of accepted law 
and known equity.” The Group expressed 
its approval of the work of the juriscon- 
sults at the sixth International Confer- 
ence of American States, meeting in 
Havana, Cuba, Jan. 16, to Feb. 20, 1928, a 
work that resulted in the adoption of seven 
conventions on Public International Law, 
and a series of 437 articles in the realm of 
Private International Law. 

The Group has expressed its gratitude 
that the Advisory Committee of Jurists 
which drafted the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, meeting at 
the Hague in 1920, adopted a recommen- 
dation calling for an International Confer- 
ence to carry on the work of the first two 
Conferences at the Hague; a work to re- 
establish existing rules of the law of na- 
tions, to formulate and approve the modi- 
fications and additions rendered necessary 
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or advisable by the war, to reconcile diver- 
gent opinions and to give special considera- 
tion to those points which are not at the 
present time adequately provided for, to 
promote definite settlement by general 
agreement in the interests of international 
justice. The Group agreed with the jurists 
that such a Conference “should be followed 
by periodic similar Conferences.” 

The Group noted with gratitude that the 
League of Nations, under date of Septem- 
ber 22, 1924, voted unanimously to request 
the Council to convene a committee of ex- 
perts to prepare a provisional list of the 
subjects of international law, the regulation 
of which by international agreement would 
seem to be most desirable and realizable at 
the present moment. The Group felt that 
the Conference at the Hague, beginning 
March 13, 1930, for the purpose of codify- 
ing international law—albeit within the 
limited fields of nationality, territorial 
waters and state responsibility—was in the 
right direction. 
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In short, the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union has stood stead- 
fastly for the principle that there should be 
periodic conferences for the promotion of 
that peace among nations which rests only 
upon the enduring foundations of law and 
justice. 


IX 


Delegates from the United States of 
America Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union have attended, with the exception of 
seven—the thirty-first, and the six suc- 
ceeding the first—everyone of the Confer- 
ences. The delegates, including outstand- 
ing men of the Congress, have invariably 
returned to the United States convinced not 
only that here is one organization with 
which Members of the Congress of the 
United States can and should associate, 
but that it is in fact a first-line defense of 
the parliamentary system and of the modes 
of democracy which that system continues, 
fortunately, to represent. 


United States Delegation to Buenos Aires 


The delegation of the United States to the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace, Buenos Aires, is as follows: 

CHAIRMAN, Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State. 

Dexecates, Mr. Sumner Welles, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State; Mr. Alexander W. Weddell, Ambas- 
sador to Argentina; Mr. Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Cham- 
berlain of New York City; Mr. Alexander F. 
Whitney, President of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; Professor Charles G. Fenwick of Bryn 
Mawr College; Mr. Michael F. Doyle, lawyer; 
Hon. Elise F. Musser, State Senator, Utah. The 
SECRETARY GENERAL is Mr. Richard Southgate, 
Chief of the Division of Protocol and Confer- 
ences, Department of State. The AssIsTANT TO 
THE CHAIRMAN is Mr. Edward L. Reed, Chief of 


Mexican Affairs Division, Department of State. 
THE CouNSELOR of JuRIspIcTION is Sr. Emilio 
del Toro Cuevas, Chief Justice, Porto Rico. A 
Speciat Assistant is Mrs. Warren Delano Robbins. 

Speciat Apvisors are: R. Henry Norweb, United 
States Minister to Bolivia; Herbert Feis, Economic 
Adviser, Department of State; George F. Milton 
and Samuel Guy Inman. 

The TecHNIcAL ApvIsERS are: From the Depart- 
ment of State: Joseph R. Baker, Robert M. Carr, 
Warren Kelchner, Leroy D. Stinebower and Miss 
Marjorie M. Whiteman. 

The SECRETARIAT is made up of Joseph C. Sat- 
terthwaite, Second Secretary, American Embassy, 
Buenos Aires, and Robert P. Joyce, of the Depart- 
ment of State. 
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The Peace Problem at Buenos Aires 


By RICARDO J. ALFARO 


EpIToR.) 


(President of the Republic of Panama, 1931-1932, Minister of 
Panama to the United States, 1932-1936, Dr. Alfaro has also served 
as delegate of Panama to the Sixth International Pan American 
Conference at Havana, and as head of the Panamanian delegation 
to the Pan American Conference of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
held in Washington 1929-1930. 
Permanent Court of Arbitration 
article is a translation from the 


He is now a member of the 
at The Hague. The following 
author’s original in Spanish.— 


The Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, about to be held at 
Buenos Aires, is at the present moment the 
prevailing topic of discussion and a center 
for the highest hopes. America comprises 
a world that desires to consecrate its exist- 
ence to peace. Despite the disturbances 
marking its political life, the American 
Continent has been the cradle of pacific 
institutions, practices and designs. Upon 
this Continent was born the concept of 
conciliation, mediation and good offices in 
international conflicts; a concept crystal- 
lized in the far-reaching acts of the Con- 
gress of Panama, by the convocation of 
which Bolivar took, in the field of interna- 
tional law, gigantic strides that placed him 
a century in advance of his contemporaries. 
It was an American treaty, the Jay Treaty 
of 1794, that first brought to life for modern 
times the institution of arbitration, whereof 
—-prior to that pact—only faint traces had 
been visible, in the submission of their dis- 
putes to the papal decision by the princes 
of the earth. The Treaty signed at the 
Congress of Panama of 1826 was the first 
multilateral pact incorporating the principle 
of arbitration. The Congress of Lima, held 
in 1847, was the first to condemn the use 
of force in the settlement of international 
controversies. It was in the First Pan 
American Conference of 1889 that the in- 
itial steps were taken toward rendering arbi- 
tration obligatory for the nations of the 
New World; and it was this Conference 
that proclaimed the principle of the elimi- 
nation of conquest from American public 
law. Seven months before the Treaty of 
Paris announced the proscription of war, 
America—through the medium of Resolu- 
tions approved at the Habana Conference 
of 1928—declared that wars of aggression 
constituted a crime against humanity, and 
that she condemned war as an instrument 
of national policy. The Inter-American 
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Treaty of Arbitration signed at Washing- 
ton, by twenty Republics, on January 5, 
1929, is the world’s most advanced multi- 
lateral treaty. The Anti-War Pact of Rio 
de Janeiro, and the admirable Peace Code 
proposed by Mexico at the Conference of 
Montevideo, are American. American, too, 
was the first permanent court of interna- 
tional justice, the ill-starred Central Amer- 
ican Court, whose life was disastrously cut 
short and for whose resurrection within a 
more extensive radius of action all the de- 
votees of law and justice are clamoring at 
the present day. Finally, the American Re- 
publics were the first to provide themselves 
with a Code of Private International Law; 
and from those same Republics emanates 
the formal, organized and vigorous effort to 
codify public international law as well, 
thereby submitting their relations to the 
rule of reason and the sovereignty of a 
written law that is positive and unified. 
The consolidation of peace! No loftier 
design, and none more noble, can be con- 
ceived. Peace is the supreme aspiration of 
civilized man. It is in the midst of peace 
that the benefits conferred by human prog- 
ress can be enjoyed; and it is such a peace— 
consisting not merely in an absence of 
hostilities but, above all, in the conscious- 
ness and enjoyment of, and the respect for, 
every right—that America needs for the 
fulfillment of her transcendental destiny. 
We are the land that is young, the land of 
the future, free from inherited hatred, from 
political rivalry, from mutually irrecon- 
cilable national interests. Consequently, 
there is no logical obstacle to prevent our 
Continent from enjoying a perfect, endur- 
ing and inviolable peace. It is true that we 
have all too often shed the blood of broth- 
ers, but the very nature of the conflicts 
which have occurred proclaims the fact 
that, if the machinery of peace had been 
functioning fully, many of those conflicts 
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could have been averted. It is therefore 
necessary to fortify the instruments of 
peace and render them more efficacious; 
and necessary, likewise, to eliminate as com- 
pletely as possible every cause of friction 
that might give rise to conflicts, as well as 
to stimulate every factor that might con- 
tribute to the more precise definition of 
rights, to closer and more harmonious eco- 
nomic, cultural and commercial relations, 
and to the establishment of that interna- 
tional state of mind which may accurately 
be designated as moral disarmament. 

The program of the present Conference 
has derived its inspiration from these pur- 
poses. No item of that program can be 
censured as deviating from the aims of 
peace. It has nevertheless been criticized 
on the ground that the number of topics 
which it embraces, exceeds the amount 
of time generally devoted to international 
congresses of this kind. 

Obviously, some of the topics included in 
the agenda relate more directly than others 
to the primary purpose of maintaining 
peace and preventing armed international 
conflicts. For example, there can be no 
doubt that a harmonious functioning of 
economic relations, an effectual improve- 
ment in means of communication, a large 
increase in the number of tourists, the most 
extensive elimination possible of customs 
barriers, are all factors which will contrib- 
ute to an assurance of peace; yet it would 
appear to be very difficult for a special con- 
ference with a limited amount of time at its 
disposal, to undertake successfully the con- 
sideration and solution of problems so com- 
plex and delicate. 

The Conference may be described as an 
international success if it achieves the set- 
tlement merely of those points on its pro- 
gram which have to do directly, concretely 
and specifically with the organization of 
peace. Under this head come the adoption 
of efficacious means for the pacific settle- 
ment of controversies; the coordination 
and perfecting of the existing pacts on con- 
ciliation and arbitration, as well as the ex- 
pediency of incorporating those pacts in 
a single instrument; and the employment 
of measures tending to secure a prompt 
ratification of the treaties and conventions 
relative to the consolidation of peace and 
to the creation of an Inter-American Court 
of Justice. 

America has not lacked pacts of pacific 
organization. Apart from the unanimous 
resolutions regarding the proscription of war 
and of the principle of conquest; apart from 
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the joint declaration of August, 1932, 
whereby the American nations bound them- 
selves to deny recognition to any terri- 
torial adjustment of the controversy be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay which might 
be achieved by means other than pacific, 
and to refuse to recognize the validity of 
territorial acquisitions obtained by armed 
force; apart from repeated Acts imposing. 
upon the States of the Western Hemisphere 
a reciprocal obligation to settle their dif- 
ferences by pacific methods; and, finally, 
apart from the numerous bilateral treaties 
of conciliation and arbitration which are 
already in existence, America has in force, 
in the form of multilateral treaties of ar 
exclusively regional character, the Gondra 
Convention of 1923 on the prevention of 
conflicts; the General Convention of Con- 
ciliation signed in Washington in 1929; 
the Inter-American Treaty of Arbitration 
and the Protocol of Progressive Arbitration 
of the same year; the Additional Protocol 
to the General Convention of Conciliation 
subscribed to, at Montevideo, in 1933; and 
the Treaty of Non-Aggression and Concilia- 
tion, commonly called the Anti-War Pact, 
subscribed to, at Rio de Janeiro, also in 
1933. 

In addition to these facts, the American 
nations—either in their entirety, or with 
certain exceptions in the case of individual 
pacts or States—are also Parties to the 
Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 on 
the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes, to the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, to the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and to the 
Treaty of Paris on the proscription of war. 
Thus it may be observed that the nations 
of America have manifested their wish to 
follow the paths of peace, not only by 
means of regional treaties, but also by 
means of conventions whose scope is uni- 
versal, 

With respect, however, to regional pacts 
—which for obvious reasons are the ones 
destined to be most rapid and efficacious 
in their juridical results—two points may 
be noted: (1) notwithstanding the progress 
that such pacts represent, they are‘ still 
susceptible of vast improvement; (2) they 
have not hitherto been, and are not yet, 
able to produce complete results, a defi- 
ciency due to the fact that they are not in 
force among all the countries of the Amer- 
ican Continent, whether for lack of signa- 
ture or adhesion, or for lack of effective 
ratification. 
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Upon the occasion of the lamentable con- 
flict between Bolivia and Paraguay, it was 
to be remarked that Bolivia was not a sig- 
natory of the Gondra Convention. To be 
sure, both nations signed the Convention of 
1929; but neither of them had ratified it 
at the time when the conflict broke out. 
Consequently, the machinery of peace 
created by the Conventions in question 
could not be put into application. 

In the matter of Leticia, we note that 
Peru and Colombia were Parties to the 
Gondra Convention; but this instrument re- 
lates principally to investigation, whereas 
the facilities which it affords for concilia- 
tion are limited. The Washington Con- 
vention organized conciliation in the most 
efficacious manner, but—despite the fact 
that this Convention had been signed and 
ratified by both nations—neither of the 
two had deposited its ratification, and 
therefore the Convention was not yet in 
force for them. 

The above mentioned circumstances 
demonstrate the importance of that item 
of the program which has reference to the 
ratification of pacific treaties and conven- 
tions, and which deals with the coordina- 
tion, perfecting and unification of those 
instruments. 

In regard to the last of these points, a 
tremendous step forward has been taken 
in the formulation cf the Peace Code pro- 
posed by Mexico at the Conference of 
Montevideo, a Code which provides an ad- 
mirable basis for discussion. This instru- 
ment reproduces and compiles the general 
principles already consecrated by public 
opinion on our Continent with regard to the 
employment of pacific means, the proscrip- 
tion of war, and the denial of recognition 
to territorial acquisitions gained through 
conquest. It defines the “aggressor,” and 
proposes sanctions against the same. It 
establishes conciliation, arbitration and 
submission to judicial decision, as bases for 
a system of peace. With respect to the 
first of these bases, the Code proposes the 
creation of a Permanent Commission of 
Conciliation; with respect to arbitration, 
it reproduces the principles of the multi- 
lateral Treaty of 1929; and respecting the 
judicial method, it suggests the organiza- 
tion of an American court of international 
justice that adopts, with manifest wisdom, 
the general outlines of the project for an 
Inter-American Court drawn up by the 
eminent internationalist and Apostle of 
peace and of law, Dr. James Brown Scott. 
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The establishment of such a continental 
court would constitute the most important 
step which the American States could take 
along the road to peace. The tribunal is 
the tangible expression of organized jus- 
tice. Recourse to the paths of reason and 
law is facilitated, and presented as an obvi- 
ous expedient, when we know in advance 
that the tribunal empowered to settle a 
given dispute is already organized. While 
we recognize the undeniable importance of 
the Permanent Court of The Hague, and 
the great services which that institution 
has already rendered, and may render in the 
future, to the cause of world-wide peace, it 
is certain that inter-American disputes could 
not be decided by any other persons with 
such accuracy and fairness as they could by 
American judges. 

The achievement of perfect functioning 
in conciliation, the adoption of an exten- 
sive arbitral jurisdiction (such as that of 
the Washington Treaty), the assurance of 
a firm and inviolable adhesion to pacific 
methods, would leave us at last in posses- 
sion of solid bases, continually increasing 
in efficacy, for the work of permanent 
peace. To the completion of the great task 
there would be lacking only the supreme 
and definitive factor of the impartial judge 
to whom the controversy should be sub- 
mitted when other methods of settlement 
failed. 

The creation of this American Areopagus 
would realize the noble dream of the Liber- 
ator, in which—a hundred and ten years 
ago—he caught the vision of a “sublime 
authority” that was to serve as a “faithful 
interpreter of public treaties” and as the 
“arbiter and conciliator” of the disputes 
arising among the Republics of this Con- 
tinent, Republics to whose liberty he con- 
secrated his sword, and to whose consolida- 
tion in their international life he dedicated 
his thoughts as a statesman. 

As to the eminent men who are to attend 
this immensely important Congress, and 
the Governments there to be represented, 
the sentiment of our Continent embraces a 
hope that they will be able to rise above all 
the prejudices of the present moment, all 
the lingering wounds of the past, all sus- 
picions regarding the future, to the end that 
they may realize once and forever the long 
cherished ideal of a conversion of the New 
World into a community of free nations, 
linked in peace by the indestructible bonds 
of definitely established law and organized 
justice. 
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The Conference at Buenos Aires: 
A Prospective View 


J. FRED RIPPY 


(Dr. Rippy is professor of history in the University of Chicago.—Ep1ror.) 


N December 1, 1936, the Eighth Inter- 
national Conference of American 
States will open its sessions at Buenos 
Aires. All of the independent nations of 
America will be represented. The United 
States will have present an able delegation 
consisting of Cordell Hull and Sumner 
Welles of the State Department, Hugh Gib- 
son, now our ambassador to Brazil, and the 
following distinguished private citizens: 
A. A. Berle, Alexander F. Whitney, C. G. 
Fenwick, Michael F. Doyle, and Mrs. Elsie 
Musser. President Roosevelt, who issued 
the call for the conference, will attend its 
first session. 

The potential agenda of the assembly in- 
cludes six sections: organization of peace, 
neutrality, limitation of armaments, juridi- 
cal problems, economic questions, and in- 
tellectual codperation. But preferential at- 
tention is to be given to problems of peace, 
the examination of other problems being 
referred to the decision of the conference 
itself. It is probable that trade and nev- 
trality will be given careful consideration, 
and that the possibilities of Pan-Ameri- 
canizing the Monroe Doctrine will be can- 
vassed. 

The auspices seem to be propitious. No 
war nor any immediate threat of war exists 
in America. Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor 
Policy has won almost universal approval 
among the states of Hispanic America. 
The Marines have been withdrawn, the 
protectorates have been terminated or are 
in process of termination, the State De- 
partment is no longer a collecting agency 
for investors, and the policy of armed in- 
tervention has been renounced along with 
the Theodore Roosevelt Corollary of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Thus the relations of 
the United States with its neighbors to the 
south have never been more cordial. And 
it may be added that the relations be- 
tween the Hispanic American nations 
themselves have seldom been so _har- 
monious. 


The desperate situation in Europe may 
be expected to constitute a powerful incen- 
tive for the delegates assembled at Buenos 
Aires. In the Old World, the lofty ideal- 
ism of a few years ago has flagged. Dicta- 
tors strut and fret, force has been sub- 
stituted for consultation and compromise, 
the people are burdened by the heaviest 
military expenses of all history, a catas- 
trophic war threatens. Men who have 
faith in human intelligence and democratic 
processes will surely desire that America 
shall point the way to peace and restore 
confidence in discussion and mutual con- 
cession as a means of settling disagreements 
and stresses, domestic as well as inter- 
national. The exigent circumstances of the 
time may tend to inspire noble ideals and 
iron determination. 

The American horizon is darkened by no 
insuperable economic difficulty. Trade 
barriers are being lowered and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has not re- 
vealed any stern disposition with reference 
to the large investments of its citizens in 
Hispanic America. On the contrary, it 
seems disposed to rely upon returning pros- 
perity, increasing friendship, and a vivid 
sense of justice as factors which will soon 
lead to a resumption of services on out- 
standing financial obligations, especially 
since there is almost universal need for 
more capital in Hispanic America. 

Owing to the situation in Europe, an 
agreement for substantial reduction of 
armaments may not be obtained. But 
armaments in America as a whole are com- 
paratively small. Perhaps something may 
be done—enough, we may hope, to furnish 
a good example for the armed camps of 
Europe. Action in this matter at Buenos 
Aires will doubtless depend largely upon 
the progress made there in the organiza- 
tion of collective security. 

The achievement of collective security 
will depend upon the perfection of peace 
machinery and the negotiation of agree- 
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ments with reference to the Monroe Doc- 
trine and a collective neutrality policy. 
These issues may be expected to constitute 
the real problems of the conference. 

The meaning of the Monroe Doctrine 
needs to be clarified and its scope clearly 
defined. It is necessary to convince the 
Hispanic Americans that the Monroe Doc- 
trine is not a policy of aggression but one 
of security, security for them as well as for 
us. On this point the historian may find 
justification for optimism, for that doctrine 
has always been in its essentials a doctrine 
of security. Its original purpose was to 
enumerate those types of activity on the 
part of European Powers which the United 
States would consider as tantamount to a 
menace against its security. From time to 
time, as new types of conduct by these 
Powers have been conceived as a threat to 
our security, the Monroe Doctrine has been 
expanded, expanded so as to embrace these 
procedures also; and after Japan became 
a strong nation, the doctrine was applied to 
the Japanese as well as the Europeans. 

Now it ought not to be impossible to 
strip the Monroe Doctrine of extraneous 
implications and agree upon a list of such 
activities by non-American states in the 
New World as would be deemed dangerous 
to our peace and safety; nor, with the 
growing confidence between the United 
States and the other nations of America, 
should it be impossible to extend the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to all of the independent 
states of this hemisphere. A three-year 
agreement, for instance, providing for con- 
sultation and collective action in behalf of 
Pan American security would seem to lie 
within the realm of political realism. 

Such a pact would appear to be advis- 
able because, in most instances, a threat 
against the security of one of the nations 
of Hispanic America would involve the se- 
curity of the United States as well as that of 
most of the other countries south of the Rio 
Grande. The security of the United States 
would almost certainly be menaced by an 
attack against any nation of the Gulf and 
Caribbean area, and twelve of the His- 
panic American states are located in this 
region. Multilateral action might con- 
ceivably result in divided counsels and de- 
lay in a time of crisis, but harmonious col- 
lective action, if it could be obtained, would 
insure the effective military and economic 
support of several nations whose strength 
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is not to be ignored; and, in any event, it 
would be difficult for the United States to 
enforce the Monroe Doctrine without a 
measure of codperation on the part of its 
neighbors. A trial pact would therefore 
appear not to be imprudent. 

Closely related to the problem of se- 
curity is the problem of collective proce- 
dure with reference to European or Asiatic 
wars. In confronting such calamities Pan 
American codperation seems not only wise 
but almost necessary as well. But the ef- 
fort to secure common action will probably 
encounter at the outset a baffling diver- 
gence of views. Owing to the various peace 
treaties which have been signed, some of 
the delegates at Buenos Aires may feel that 
the American governments should try to 
designate the aggressor state for the pur- 
pose of applying sanctions, whether moral, 
economic, or military. Others may insist 
upon maintaining a strictly neutral posi- 
tion, and these in turn will be divided with 
respect to the nature of the neutral policy 
which should be adopted. One group may 
favor a virtual renunciation of neutral com- 
mercial rights, and even an embargo on 
trade with all belligerents, in the hope of 
avoiding involvement, while the other will 
advocate the careful definition of the rights 
of neutrals with the view of collective ac- 
tion to enforce them. 

In short, three possible policies may be 
advocated in face of the threat of a general 
European war: (1) an attempt to prevent 
or stop the war altogether, (2) an effort 
to preserve neutral commercial rights in 
the midst of the war, and (3) the more 
passive procedure of restricting neutral 
rights for the duration of the war. Should 
the policy of sanctions be applied or aban- 
doned? Should the rights of neutrals be 
reinforced or renounced? These are likely 
to be the most exasperating questions of 
the conference. No decision may be 
reached on them, or an unwise decision may 
be made. One can only hope for the best 
solution of the problem. 

In any case, this phase of the delibera- 
tions need not prevent the delegates from 
considering with all seriousness the prob- 
lem of keeping the peace among the sover- 
eign states of America. And here the out- 
look is perhaps more hopeful. Peace senti- 
ments are strong on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, and many causes of friction have 
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already been removed or else are in proc- 
ess of removal. 

Considerable achievement may there- 
fore be expected at Buenos Aires, provided 
statesmen will subdue their personal pre- 
judices and ambitions, and provided also 
that divergent economic and _ political 
theories do not arise to destroy the pre- 
vailing harmony. For one cannot be sure 
that this last factor will not make its ap- 
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pearance sooner or later. These theories 
are disturbing the atmosphere of the entire 
world, and there are both dictators and 
radicals in Hispanic America. It is there- 
fore difficult wholly to avoid uneasiness on 
this score. Fascist and leftist partisans 
may be reluctant to accept political and in- 
dustrial democracy as the best means of 
insuring the good life in the Americas and 
elsewhere. 


Buenos Aires Host to Inter-American 


Congress 


By GEORGE HOWLAND COX 
(The author is Director of The Center of Peter esariere —,* the George Washington 


University, Washington, D 


RE the American nations now assembled 

at Buenos Aires going to strengthen 

regional organization in the New World? 

Have the Governments of Latin America 

finally determined to codperate with the 

United States for peace in the Western 
Hemisphere? 

In view of the confusion in some minds 
as to what lies behind this peace session of 
1936, the program to be discussed, and pos- 
sible steps toward Inter-American codrdin- 
ation, this article will divide itself into three 
parts: one, a brief sketch of United States 
relations with Latin America during various 
periods of the Monroe Doctrine; two, the 
topics selected for the Buenos Aires con- 
ference together with a few comments; and 
three, certain misconceptions which have 
stood in the way of Inter-American codper- 
ation, plus some possible steps which might 
reach the Pan Americanism which President 
Roosevelt and the Southern republics ap- 
parently desire. 


I 


On December 2, 1823, James Monroe, 
President of the United States, sent to 
Congress a message declaring that the 
American nations could not be considered 
subjects for colonization by European 
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powers. The message, later known as the 
Monroe Doctrine, came to be generally 
considered a declaration written solely for 
the United States and to safeguard its 
interests. The Doctrine was and is neither 
a treaty, a law of Congress, nor part of the 
United States Constitution. It is merely a 
policy which the Presidents of the United 
States since Monroe have followed. 

In the spring of 1825, Mexico, Colombia, 
and Central America, perhaps as a result 
of the Doctrine, certainly upon the initia- 
tion of Simon Bolivar, invited the United 
States to participate in a Congress of 
American nations at Panama. President 
Adams viewed the invitation with some 
mistrust, but, nevertheless, decided to be 
represented, as he was convinced that the 
holding aloof from Latin-American friend- 
ship was unwise; anyhow, he felt that the 
design was great, benevolent and humane. 
The United States Congress, influenced 
largely by the eloquent appeals of Henry 
Clay, approved the sending of delegates. 
Two commissioners tried to reach the Con- 
ference. One died en route, and the other 
arrived after the convention had been 
adjourned. The Congress, held in 1826, 
keyed to the high purpose of peace, for the 
Americas, has had a moral influence to 
this day. 
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In 1861 the Monroe Doctrine was 
severely tested. Napoleon III sent French 
troops into Mexico to collect debts. The 
troops remained after the debts had been 
paid, and Napoleon placed the Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria on the Mexican 
throne as Emperor. The United States 
protested and declared the act to be a vio- 
lation of its protective rights. France, 
however, gave no heed to the protest, for 
the United States was engaged in a civil 
war, the North against the South. When 
the war ended, and American troops had 
been sent to the Mexican border, the 
French soldiers were withdrawn. Mexico 
then promptly turned on Maximilian and 
stood him before a firing squad. 

Some years later came the disagreement 
between British Guiana and Venezuela over 
a boundary line. In 1881 Venezuela called 
the attention of the United States to the 
presence of British warships at the mouth 
of the Orinoco. Irritating disputes between 
Venezuela and Great Britain continued 
until President Cleveland decided that 
Great Britain was imposing upon a weaker 
nation and violating the Monroe Doctrine. 
He asked Congress for funds to defray the 
expenses of a boundary commission, which 
was granted by practical unanimity. The 
British Government was not inclined to 
favor the United States’ good offices, but 
pressure of public opinion in England 
helped to pave the way for the Arbitration 
treaty of 1897. The treaty gave most of the 
disputed land to Great Britain, but the 
United States’ right to intervene in support 
of the Monroe Doctrine, as set forth by Mr. 
Olney, had been repeated and emphasized. 

Great Britain, however, was not yet con- 
vinced of the United States’ determination 
that foreign powers must keep out of Latin 
America. In 1901-2 England, assisted by 
Germany, after issuing “ultimata” to Vene- 
zuela, blockaded Venezuelan ports and 
bombarded the forts at Puerto Cabella, 
when that country refused to meet financial 
obligations. President Theodore Roosevelt 
did not at first raise serious objections, for 
he had been promised that no territorial 
annexation was involved. Later he decided 
that the situation constituted a challenge 
to the United States. On December 8, 
1902, both Great Britain and Germany 
had severed relations with Venezuela. War 
was imminent. Indeed, Venezuelan ships 


were sunk. Faced with such facts and the 
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possible occupation of towns along the 
Caribbean coast, President Roosevelt 
ordered Admiral Dewey and a battle fleet 
of over fifty ships to undertake ‘“maneuv- 
ers” near Puerto Rico. He then informed 
the German ambassador at Washington 
that immediate assent to the United 
States proposal to arbitrate was necessary. 
The German Kaiser bluffed and then sug- 
gested that Roosevelt act as arbiter. The 
Hague Tribunal took over the task. 

The Venezuelan incident did not suffice 
to convince Europe of the United States’ 
intention to keep foreign powers from coer- 
cing Latin America. In 1904, the Domin- 
ican Republic was virtually bankrupt. 
Danger of foreign intervention was immi- 
nent, due to the money owed by the Repub- 
lic to European creditors. President Roose- 
velt then gave a new interpretation to the 
Monroe Doctrine. He stated that inasmuch 
as Washington did not favor European in- 
terference in the affairs of the Western 
Hemisphere it became necessary that the 
United States should act as an interna- 
tional police force. Consequently, under a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” he took over the 
affairs of the Dominican Republic, and a 
receiver was selected to handle the nation’s 
customs receipts. For more than a decade 
United States marines maintained law and 
order. The economic extension of the 
Monroe Doctrine, making the United States 
a debt collector for Europe, brought un- 
wanted responsibilities to the Department 
of State. It occasioned the Latin American 
nations to ponder with misgivings over 
Washington’s possible future Latin Amer- 
ican policy. 

The Cuban Republic, not the Dominican 
Republic, was, however, the Latin Amer- 
ican country which set the Southern nations 
to doing the most speculating. An uprising 
back in 1895 under the leadership of Max- 
imo Gomez became a relentless guerrilla 
warfare against the Spaniards who ruled 
the island. Public buildings were burned; 
Spanish troops were attacked from ambush; 
and the countryside was ravished. 

In 1896 the Spanish Government sent 
General Weyler to put an end to the revolt. 
He issued an order establishing concentra- 
tion camps. Under the order, inhabitants 
were compelled to enter the camps or be- 
come liable to be shot at sight. Confine- 
ment of thousands of Cubans caused many 
deaths from starvation and disease. The 
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people of the United States protested and 
called for American intervention. 

The United States battleship Maine was 
sent to Havana harbor, that Americans in 
Cuba might have a place of refuge in case 
of trouble. On February 15, 1898, the 
Maine was blown up. On April 25, 1898, 
the United States Congress declared a 
state of war between Spain and the United 
States. A few months later Spain had 
been defeated, and Washington decided to 
keep a political hand upon the island. 
Meanwhile, the United States, by inherit- 
ing Guam and Puerto Rico from Spain as 
indemnity, and by purchasing the Philip- 
pines from Spain for the sum of $20,000,- 
000, had started upon the road to becoming 
a “world power.”’ Cuba became a protecto- 
rate of Washington. 

Then, presently, another country was 
forced to accept nearly the same lot. The 
United States had been planning to build 
a canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. The route was to be across either 
Costa Rica or what then was the Province 
of Panama, a Colombian State. The Pan- 
ama route was chosen, and Washington 
entered into negotiations with Colombia. 
A treaty agreed upon by Colombian rep- 
resentatives and the Department of State 
was rejected by the Colombian Senate. 
Colombia thought that the United States 
should be forced to pay a larger sum than 
that agreed upon. When the treaty was 
not ratified the Province of Panama, seeing 
a loss of canal revenue, revolted from 
Colombia. 

The revolt caused President Roosevelt 
to send the American gunboat Nashville 
to Colon, that Colombian troops might not 
cross the Isthmus of Panama. The right 
to keep the road open to others than troops 
was claimed by Colombia under a treaty of 
1846, which had given to the United States 
the privilege to “protect” the Panama 
Railroad connecting Panama City and 
Colon. This road was owned by an Amer- 
ican corporation. Colombia now protested 
and declared that under the treaty of 1846 
the United States had guaranteed the rights 
of sovereignty and property of Colombia 
on the Isthmus. The protest was of no 
avail, however, and in November 1903 the 
United States recognized Panama as an 
independent nation. 

The Spanish American War and the 
Panamanian incident were but a prelude to 
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what was to follow. In 1906 Cuba found 
itself in trouble with a revolution on its 
hands, following the second inauguration of 
President Estrada Palma. The United 
States sent Secretary of War William How- 
ard Taft to Havana. An investigation re- 
sulted in Washington’s refusal to uphold 
the Palma régime. Public opinion was 
reported to be against the Cuban president. 
The election was declared to have been 
conducted by violence and fraud. Charles 
E. Magoon, an American citizen, was ap- 
pointed Provisional Governor until 1909, 
when José Miguel Gomez became president. 
Washington’s responsibilities did not finally 
end until 1933 following the overthrow of 
Gerardo Machado and the adoption of a 
new Cuban Constitution. 

In the meantime Central America had 
suffered under almost chronic troubles. In 
1906, President Theodore Roosevelt had, 
together with Mexico, offered mediation in 
a war between El] Salvador and Guatemala. 
A conference led to the calling of a general 
peace congress at San José, Costa Rica. 
Nicaragua, however, held out; its President 
refused to acknowledge the United States’ 
right to intervene in Central American af- 
fairs. Zelaya, the Nicaraguan president, 
baffled all peace attempts until in 1909 a 
revolt threatened his authority. 

President Taft in his annual message 
of 1909 to the American Congress declared 
that Zelaya had kept Central America in 
constant turmoil, and that he had meddled 
in the affairs of Honduras. Good will be- 
tween the United States and the Zelaya 
Government was strained. A revolution 
broke out in October, 1909. Relations with 
Washington ended when Nicaraguan forces 
shot two American adventurers who had 
been taken prisoners. Secretary of State 
Philander Knox expressed his opinion that 
the revolution against Zelaya represented 
the ideals and the will of a majority of the 
Nicaraguan people. Zelaya resigned, left 
the country, and General Juan J. Estrada, 
revolutionary leader, became Provisional 
President. 

The United States Government, satisfied 
that it must take a hand in Nicaragua’s 
political affairs, arranged for a series of 
agreements, and for the leaders of the 
revolutionary factions to elect Estrada 
president and Adolfo Diaz vice president. 
The agreements were short-lived, and a 
few months later a Constituent Assembly, 
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composed mainly of followers of another 
revolutionary leader, General Emiliano 
Chamorro, quarreled with President Es- 
trada. The Assembly was dissolved and a 
new Assembly under the leadership of the 
Minister of War forced Estrada to resign. 
Seftor Diaz became president. 

In July 1912, General Chamorro returned 
to Nicaragua and started another revolu- 
tion. He held the army, and President 
Diaz was obliged to ask the United States 
to intervene. American marines were 
landed and Diaz continued as president. 
The Latin American nations were becoming 
more and more uneasy. 

Then Haiti came into the picture. Be- 
tween August 1911 and July 1915, six pres- 
idents had lived in the Haitian White 
House. The country was approaching a 
state of anarchy. Haiti was heavily in 
debt to European countries. As in the 
Dominican Republic, the likelihood of for- 
eign armed intervention threatened. On 
July 27, 1915, an uprising was started in 
Port-au-Prince, the capital, and one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven prisoners were mas- 
sacred by order of the federal commander 
of the prison. They included a number of 
the members of prominent families. The 
following day the mob invaded the French 
Legation where the President had been 
hiding. He was dragged out and murdered. 
American marines were landed, the Haitian 
forces were gradually disarmed and order 
established. 

The United States Government declared 
that its duty was to support a constitutional 
Government. It stated that Washington 
intended to establish such a Government, 
but had no designs upon the political or 
territorial integrity of the republic. Amer- 
ican marines remained in Haiti several 
years, an American receiver took over the 
customs receipts, seeing that they were 
properly collected and disbursed. Order 
was restored; education was advanced; 
then a few years ago Washington recalled 
its troops. 


Il. 


Peace Conference 


In the early part of 1936, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt invited the Amer- 
ican republics to come together in a con- 
ference to find ways and means for out- 
lawing jwar as far as possible upon the 
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The invitation was 


American continents. 
approved, although the President’s critics 
in the United States labelled the idea a 


political gesture. However, today in 
Buenos Aires delegates from twenty-one 
American nations are gathered to deliberate 
over a most ambitious program. The pro- 
gram is divided into six sections as follows: 


A. 
Organization of Peace 


1. Methods for the prevention and pacific set- 
tlement of Inter-American disputes. 

a. Consideration of possible causes of con- 
troversy and measures for their peaceful 
solution, excepting questions already settled 
by treaties. 

b. Coérdination and perfecting of existing in- 
ternational instruments for the maintenance 
of peace, and desirability of incorporating 
them in one instrument. 

c. Consideration of additional measures for 
the maintenance of peace and the pacific 
settlement of Inter-American controversies. 

d. Measures intended to secure the prompt 
ratification of treaties and conventions for 
maintenance of peace. 

e. Generalization of the Inter-American jurid- 

ical system for the maintenance of peace. 

. Creation of an Inter-American Court of Jus- 

tice. 

2. Consideration of other measures tending to- 
ward closer association of the American 
Republics and of measures of codperation 
with other international entities. 


B. 


Neutrality 


3. Consideration of rules regarding the rights 
and duties of neutrals and belligerents. 


Cc. 


Limitation of Armaments 


4. Necessity of limiting the organization and 
armaments of national defense, so as only to 
guarantee internal security of nations and 
their defense against foreign aggression. 


D. 


Juridical Problems 


5. Consideration of methods for the future 
codification of International Law. 

6. Formulation of principles with respect to 
the elimination of force and of diplomatic 
intervention in cases of pecuniary claims 
and other private actions. 

7. Unification of the international American 
principle and of national legislation with 
respect to the problems of nationality. 


E. 


Economic Problems 


8. Measures to promote closer economic rela- 
tions among the American republics. 


. Tariff truces and customs agreements. 

. Agreement of sanitary regulations affecting 
the interchange of animal and vegetable 
products. 

. Equality of opportunity in international 
trade. 

. Financial codperation. 

. International aspects of the problems of im- 

migration. 

. Promotion of travel. 

. Other measures. 

. Improvement of communication facilities. 


. Maritime communications. 
. Pan American Highway. 
. Other measures. 


F. 


Intellectual Codperation 


Measures to promote closer intellectual and 
cultural relations between the American Re- 
publics, and the development of the spirit 
of moral disarmament. 


The above schedule is a long one, per- 
haps too long for the period the delegates 
intend to remain in Buenos Aires. Febru- 
ary, 1937, will probably find all delegations 
back in their respective countries. 

Whether the material precludes a 
thoroughly intelligent survey of conditions 
. involved is open to argument. One con- 

tention, however, must be corrected: the 
charge that the schedule was shortened for 
7 the benefit of the United States and Argen- 
tina has no foundation to support it. 

The Committee on Program, on which 
was the Argentine Ambassador but no 
member of the United States Government, 
7 stated in its report to the Governing Board 
sees, of the Pan American Union at Washington 
that: 

“As will be noted, several Governments have 
expressed the opinion that the program is too ex- 
tensive and that it should be reduced. . . The 
Committee, while agreeing with the opinion of 
the excessive scope of the program, does not 
believe that the criterion for its reduction should 
be to consider exclusively the questions associated 
with the initiative of President Roosevelt. The 
Committee believes, therefore, that although the 
program is extensive and that it would be desirable 
to shorten it, there is mo reason to limit it to 
matters concerning the organization of peace. . . 
The Committee believes that the responsibility 
of selecting topics should be entrusted to the 
Conference itself.” 


10. 


This statement is sufficiently clear. 


III 


A scrupulous respect for ratified treaties is 
the indispensable basis for the preservation 
of law and good faith in the international 
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field. The progress in conventional law, in 
the matter of prevention, conciliation and 
arbitration of international controversies, 
points to the conclusion that peace struc- 
tures already erected should not be dis- 
turbed, unless to be strengthened for all 
time. Today, there are some ten elements 
already infused into any Inter-American 
peace plan: 

1. Convention for the pacific settlement of in- 
ternational disputes, signed at The Hague in 
1899-1907 ; 

Covenant of the League of Nations, 1919, 
with amendments; 

Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, 1920, with amendments; 
Treaty to prevent and avoid conflicts, signed 
at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; 

Treaty on the renunciation of war, 1928; 
General Inter-American Convention of Con- 
ciliation, signed at Washington, 1929; 
General Inter-American Treaty of Arbitra- 
tion, signed at Washington, 1929; 
Additional Protocol on Progressive Arbitra- 
tion, signed at Washington, 1929; 
Additional Protocol to the General Inter- 
American Convention of Conciliation, signed 
at Montevideo, Uruguay, 1933; and 
Treaty of Non-Aggression and Conciliation, 
signed at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 1933. 


That these acts have not been put into 
effect is due to their non-ratification by a 
number of the Latin-American Govern- 
ments. Despite this, the opinion prevails 
that armed altercations among countries 
could be avoided if Bilateral Preventive 
Mixed Commissions of a permanent char- 
acter were organized. Such Commissions 
would be made up of representatives of the 
interested nations. The Commissions 
would study phases of the relations between 
two nations, even in regard to matters 
which might be conducted through ordinary 
diplomatic channels, but which could be 
susceptible of giving rise to future conflicts. 

In view of the Permanent Commission of 
Conciliation and Investigation (established 
by the Protocol of Montevideo in 1933, ad- 
ditional to the General Inter-American Con- 
vention of Conciliation of 1929, and, in 
turn, the body which completed the treaty 
of Santiago of 1923), the Republics would 
agree to submit to the procedure entrusted 
to these conciliatory commissions contro- 
versies which might arise between nations 
and which might not be settled through 
ordinary diplomatic channels. 

Without going into the details affecting 
the investigations expected of the Commis- 
sion, the point to be made is that “in case 
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of a failure to settle a dispute, the Com- 
mission of Conciliation and Investigation 
would formulate, unanimously, or by ma- 
jority vote, a report for the purpose of 
making known the circumstances of the 
controversies and the recommendations it 
makes as being the most adequate in the 
case.” Then, should the disputants fail 
to accept the conclusions, they would re- 
sort to arbitration or juridical settlement. 
The controversy would be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration of 
The Hague, or to any other jurisdiction or 
tribunal established in prior treaties be- 
tween nations. 

As one considers this suggestion the 
thought arises that the Buenos Aires Con- 
ference had best search diligently for a 
means to codrdinate and perfect the inter- 
national instruments already set up. Then, 
with peace machinery arranged for, the 
agenda topic of the rights and duties of 
American neutrals and European belliger- 
ents would naturally follow. 

An American neutrality policy will prob- 
ably be based upon both the economic and 
financial embargo policies the Department 
of State adopted during the Italian-Ethio- 
pion conflict. Each of the twenty-one 
American Republics has been requested to 
contribute ideas toward a workable neu- 
trality policy. Washington has stressed 
the point that whatever it has to offer is 
only a suggestion, not something to be 
insisted upon by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Included in Washington’s suggestion is 
an embargo on all munitions, loans or 
credits to any American country engaged in 
war with another American nation. An 
effective plan, but in the nature of placing 
the cart before the horse if a peace program 
is some day to outlaw war. Washington’s 
idea would mot be directed against an 
American country at war with a foreign 
country. American Republics would be 
free to assist another American nation fight- 
ing a European or an Asiatic power. 

Also, there is a plan to clarify the rights 
of neutrals wishing to trade among them- 
selves. This clarification would take up 
the troublesome problem of the freedom 
of the seas. To adjust the problem will be 
one thing; to get the foreign powers to 
come to an agreement may be another 
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matter. Whatever form the final neutrality 
document takes, the United States is much 
concerned with “narrowing the possibili- 
ties of warfare and preventing bloodshed 
by depriving belligerents of easy access tu 
to the implements of war.” 

Item five of the Peace Conference agenda 
calls for closer business ties among the 
American peoples. This of course means 
the revision of tariffs, release of blocked 
exchange, reciprocal trade agreements, and 
a greater willingness of business interests to 
work with Governments in furthering com- 
merce. Financial codperation among the 
American republics goes hand in hand with 
business relations. It is a difficult situa- 
tion to handle because the Latin-American 
nations will require more money by the 
floating of loans in the North, and because 
the United States Congress forbids the 
floating of additional loans until those 
marketed some years ago have been taken 
care of, at least as to payments of interest. 
Closer business relations must, neverthe- 
less, receive special attention, as peace, 
after all, would more quickly become 
permanent if nations were trading and peo- 
ples were contentedly employed. 

Says the Foreign Policy Association: “In- 
ter-American trade occupies an important 
place in the total commerce of both the 
United States and the Latin-American 
countries. In 1935 15 per cent of United 
States exports, 22 per cent of its imports 
and 19 per cent of its total foreign trade 
was with the republics of this area. The 
Latin-American nations as a whole shipped 
to the United States 28 per cent of their 
exports in 1934, and received from us 30 
per cent of their imports. For Mexico, 
Central America, Panama and the republics 
of the West Indies, the percentage was 55.5 
for exports and 57.1 for imports. 

“Trade between the United States and 
Latin America is largely complementary 
rather than competitive in character. The 
United States in general exports manu- 
factured and semi-manufactured goods to 
the Latin-American states, receiving from 
them raw materials and foodstuffs. This 
mutually advantageous situation, however, 
has not assured complete concord in eco- 
nomic relations. Although more than two- 
thirds of United States imports from Latin 
America enter, as a rule, duty-free, certain 
individual countries—Argentina, Uruguay 
and Cuba—have been particularly affected 
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by restrictions applied to their products. 
On the other hand, the Latin-American 
states derive in many cases more than half 
of their government revenues from customs 
duties, a situation which has resulted in 
rates seriously affecting United States 
products. Moreover, the Latin American 
states have engaged in harmful tariff con- 
flicts among themselves.” 

The last topic on the Peace Conference 
Agenda calls for a closer Inter-American 
cultural and intellectual relationship. Such 
a topic has been listed on Inter-American 
conference agendas for years back. It has 
never met with hearty response, because of 
a general Inter-American want of interest 
in what the peoples of the opposite contin- 
ent were doing. Today, interest is being 
nurtured. 

Particularly in the United States has 
there been a movement toward investigat- 
ing the intellectual life of the south. Infor- 
mation hitherto overlooked except by 
scholars of the universities and colleges is 
being widely sought. Proof is the data 
recently published by the Pan American 
Union at Washington. 

The Union reports that 13,365 of our 
students in the United States are taking 
370 different courses (not subjects), or an 
increase of more than 100 per cent since 
1930. Forty-six states are represented in 
the list of higher institutions of learning. 
The list includes men of affairs, club women, 
writers and even small children. The 
Union’s Travel Department reports more 
than 10,000 requests for data during the 
first eleven months of existence, 1935-36. 
These facts do not take into account what 
the Latin American peoples are thinking 
about the United States, nor what they are 
endeavoring to learn. 

Peace, economics, neutrality, finance, in- 
tellectual codperation! Here are subjects 
to absorb the attention of American dele- 
gates during many months, instead of for 
the limited time placed at their disposal. 
Peace, the occasion to live unmolested; 
economics, the chance to trade and be con- 
tented; neutrality, the right to enter into 
business relations regardless of war; fi- 
nance, the privilege to use money fairly and 
to mutual advantage; intellectual codpera- 
tion, the opportunity to profit through the 
exchange of knowledge. 
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Important rights. But what of the one 
not on the agenda? 
A logical approach to Inter-Americanism. 


IV 


Far and wide, since President Roosevelt 
suggested the peace conference at Buenos 
Aires, word has gone out: “Inter-American- 
ism must be approached by other means 
than the slogans ‘brotherhood’, ‘good will’, 
and ‘understanding’.” 

Henry Gratton Doyle, Dean of Colum- 
bian College at The George Washington 
University, has stated that genuine stu- 
dents of Latin-American affairs are grow- 
ing distrustful of the numerous societies, 
movements, plans, publications, and even 
institutions devoting attention to the prob- 
lems of the twenty southern republics. 
These students, he says, “are weary of 
words, words, words, and eagerly look for 
deeds.” 

This straight-forward statement is toned 
down by the Dean’s acknowledgement that 
things worth while have been accomplished 
in the fields of international law, trade 
practices, and commercial agreements. But 
to this frank critic results have been small 
in proportion to the amount of high-sound- 
ing talk. The time, he declares, has come 
for “more solutions to concrete problems.” 

For long there has been a feeling that 
sincere Inter-Americanism could be much 
more quickly obtained if more thought 
were given to the fields of economics, sci- 
ence, and belles-lettres. Economics, as one 
recalls the numerous trade agreements en- 
acted during the last four years, has had 
its full share of attention. The sciences 
and belles-lettres have not received an 
equal degree of publicity. Dean Doyle 
believes that means must be devised for 
solution of concrete problems. He lists as 
what he terms the major obstructions to 
Inter-American coordination: 

. Racial and religious antipathy; 

. Northern superiority toward other races; 
. Tourists’ impressions; 

. Attitude toward languages; 

. Type of interpreters; 

. Hispanic American “experts”; 

. Moving pictures. 


What do these misconceptions mean? 

Translate them as follows. 

When the lands of the Caribbean, Cen- 
tral, and South American regions were dis- 
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covered they were gradually settled by peo- 
ple of Latin culture, who came from coun- 
tries where democracy was unknown. A 
century later the Pilgrim Fathers explored 
and settled parts of New England and 
brought with them democratic ideals and 
institutions. Eventually these lands were 
populated by Englishmen, Germans, Scan- 
dinavians, Irish, and others. The infer- 
ences to be drawn are: 

Today the inhabitants of the United 
States are generally democratic. The upper 
families of Latin America are autocratic. 
Religion in the United States is largely 
Protestant while that in the other American 
republics is Roman Catholic. These ex- 
planations have to do with the North 
American feeling of superiority toward all 
races. 

The question then is asked, what about 
the northern travelers who frequent the 
Latin American cities? Their observations 
should change northern opinions of the 
South. They might, but too many travelers 
wander around with eyes half closed, and 
as Latin Americans treat them with 
courteous attention, label that politeness 
“decadent.” 

Language, of course, is partially to blame 
for false conceptions. Latin-Americans 
coming North sometimes acquire a smatter- 
ing of English. Americans going South 
avoid Spanish. Maybe they take their cue 
from the remarks of a northern business 
leader who said: “World progress may be- 
come universal through the use of one 
language, English. .. The world accepts 
the English language because justice, free- 
dom, prosperity, and opportunity have 
higher meanings in English than in any 
other language.” 

Languages are difficult, but that candid 
though kindly-disposed critic, Dean Doyle, 
finds even higher Inter-American hurdles 
to clear. He presents an article citing the 
ignorant and supercilious salesman who has 
been followed by another type of American 
equally dangerous to good understanding: 
the special newspaper and magazine writer 
who goes South inadequately informed of 
Latin-American history, culture, traditions, 
ideals, and attitude toward life, hurries 
around interviewing influential people, and 
presently sends north to magazines and 
newspapers articles to which a more con- 
scientious writer would refuse to place his 
name. Such so-called Hispanic American 
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“experts” have long upset Inter-American 
relations and have had the company of 
moving picture executives producing movie 
revolutions, bandits, and hold-ups. Mean- 
while, Latin America has looked on and 
wondered. 

How may the misconceptions be re- 
moved? 

Is there a logical approach? 

There is, and five means suggest them- 
selves: 

1. A common understanding of both 
English and Spanish, essential for com- 
mercial, cultural and academic intercourse, 
and for a clear conception of each nation’s 
affairs; 

2. Development of intellectual and cul- 
tural projects having to do with the his- 
tories and the current problems of the 
American peoples; 

3. Investigations through research lab- 
oratories for an economic development, 
plus the removal of trade barriers to indus- 
trial, mining and agricultural progress; 

4. Efforts on the part of all American 
business interests to codperate with Gov- 
ernments in their efforts to promote Inter- 
American trade; and 

5. An adjustment of the troublesome 
Latin American debt situation so that 
Government loans may again be sought in 
the United States and money provided for 
legitimate southern enterprises. 

Friendly understanding necessitates a 
deep sense of fairmindedness. Dean Doyle 
has put it this way: “At the bottom of any 
real understanding lies a decent humility 
with regard to our own faults; a decent self- 
respect based on our acknowledged virtues; 
and a fair-minded recognition that the 
other fellow is entitled to his self-respect 
as well.” 


Vv 


An important event is taking place at 
Buenos Aires. An Inter-American Peace 
Conference is in session. The Monroe 
Doctrine, put into effect December 2, 1823, 
by President James Monroe, has served as 
a protection against European colonization 


-in Latin America. The foreign policy here- 


tofore of the United States toward Latin 
America, especially in the Caribbean and 
Central American areas, has occasioned 
bitter resentments. President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State Hull have gone a 
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long way toward turning resentment into 
a feeling of good will. The Peace Confer- 
ence hopes to outlaw war on the American 
continents; to define the rights of neutrals 
in times of war in the Old World; to con- 
sider methods for the codification of Inter- 
national Law; to promote closer economic 
relations among the American nations; and 
to strive for closer intellectual and cultural 
relations. 

The twenty-one American nations have 
committed themselves to a thorny program 
some of which will undoubtedly be in- 
fluenced by the war in Spain, some by 
Argentina’s opinion of the League of Na- 
tions as compared with an American 
League; some by local elections and politi- 
cal developments; some by the sincerity of 
the Latin-American delegates attending the 
conference; some by European propaganda 
against any form of Inter-American coér- 
dination; others by a variety of other fac- 
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tors sure to influence the temper and trend 
of the sessions. 

One outstanding factor however exists, 
a factor likely to have weight. That is a 
growing Latin-American confidence in and 
friendship for the once widely abused 
“Colossus of the North.” This happier 
opinion of the United States is due to 
Washington’s withdrawal of American 
marines from Haiti, to abrogation of the 
Platt Amendment once tacked onto the 
Cuban Constitution, to President Roose- 
velt’s determination not to meddle in Latin 
America’s internal affairs, and to the nego- 
tiation of several trade pacts bearing recip- 
rocal advantages. Then, too, every nation 
is represented at the Conference by well- 
qualified men. 

One familiar with the history of inter- 
national conferences, however, will not ex- 
pect too much from this gathering at 
Buenos Aires. 


International Documents 


The Resolutions 


Adopted at the Budapest 


Conference, Interparliamentary 
Union, July 8, 1936 


NDER the statutes of the Interparlia- 

mentary Union it is the duty of each 
national group to keep its parliament in- 
formed of resolutions adopted at the Con- 
ferences. There follow, therefore, the reso- 
lutions passed by the Thirty-second Con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union at 
its sessions in Budapest from July 3 to 
July 8, 1936. 


International Commercial Arbitration 
and International Mixed Courts for 
the Settlement of Commercial Dis- 
putes 


Considering that the questions relating to com- 
mercial arbitration and the creation of Inter- 
national Mixed Courts to try disputes arising under 
commercial law have been before the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union since August 1928; 


Considering that the Sub-Committee on Jurid- 
ical Questions of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
adopted a draft resolution on the subject as early 
as April 1931; 

Considering that the application of the rules for 
conciliation and arbitration adopted by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce has given the most 
satisfactory results; 

Considering that the system of arbitration can 
be usefully supplemented by the creation of an 
International Mixed Court for the settlement of 
disputes, and particularly commercial disputes; 

The XXXIInd Inter-Parliamentary Conference 

(1) asks the Governments which have not 
already done so to ratify or to adhere to the 
Protocol relating to the validity of arbitration 
clauses, signed at Geneva on September 24th 1923, 
and the Protocol relating to the execution of arbi- 
tration awards given abroad, signed at Geneva on 
December 12th 1927, as soon as possible; 

(2) considers it highly desirable that the existing 
system of conciliation and arbitration should be 
encouraged and developed; 

(3) is of the opinion that, for those countries 
which desire to adopt the system of bi-lateral con- 
ventions for the creation of International Mixed 
Courts, the Preliminary Draft submitted to the 
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International Law Association at its Budapest 
Conference in 1934 forms a useful basis for the 
text of such conventions, with the addition of 
clauses ensuring the working of the Mixed Inter- 
national Courts in the event of absence of col- 
laboration on the part of a judge or national agent 
and also if no agreement is reached concerning the 
personality of the President or his substitute. 


II 


Unemployment and Development of 
the Possibilities of Work 


Considering that, in view of the extent and 
duration of the crisis, the measures which have 
been taken in the various countries to combat un- 
employment have not hitherto had sufficient effect 
on the employment market ; 

Considering that although compensation to the 
unemployed may be an indispensable measure it is 
nevertheless only a palliative which does not safe- 
guard the unemployed from the depressing effects 
of idleness ; 

Considering that the true aim of any policy for 
fighting unemployment must be to promote the 
creation of new possibilities of work and to ensure 
a better distribution of employment; 

Considering that, among such measures, it would 
be advisable to give special attention to the organ- 
ization of national and international public works, 
the reduction of hours of work and the cultivation, 
by means of collective and subsidized migration, 
of the natural resources of the globe, up till now 
insufficiently exploited ; 

The XXXIInd Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
adopts the following Resolutions: 


(a) Public Works 


Considering that it would be beneficial to re- 
serve for periods of depression certain works the 
execution of which is not of an urgent nature and 
to exert a restraining action in times of prosperity, 
in order thus to contribute to the stabilization of 
employment ; 

Considering that the execution in periods of 
economic depression of a large-scale programme 
of public works, by again promoting the circula- 
tion of capital at present unavailable, might pro- 
vide a stimulus for fresh activity and renew 
confidence in private economy ; 

Considering that, in addition to these advan- 
tages, a concerted national and international policy 
of public works, through the collaboration which 
it would call for between the various countries, 
would promote a better exploitation of resources 
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and markets and would contribute to basing inter- 
national solidarity on a technical reality ; 

Considering that for lack of previous inter- 
national agreement the action of the International 
Labour Office and of the League of Nations in this 
field has been greatly hampered; 

The Conference welcomes the fact that the ques- 
tion of the organization of Public Works has been 
placed on the agenda of the International Labour 
Conference of 1937, and 

(1) asks the members of the National Groups of 
the Union to draw the attention of the Govern- 
ments to the importance of a concerted policy of 
national and international public works and to 
promote its execution as speedily as possible ; 

(2) points out, in this connection, the usefulness 
of a central organism in each country able to 
establish between the various competent bodies 
that close co-ordination without which such a 
policy would be difficult to put into effect ; 

(3) is of opinion that the League of Nations and 
the International Labour Office should pursue the 
action already begun under the influence of Albert 
Thomas in the sphere of public works and should, 
with the help of suitable bodies such as the Bank 
for International Settlements, promote inter- 
national co-operation on a financial, economic and 
social basis and propose any measures which might 
tend to hasten that co-operation. 


(b) Reduction of Hours of Work 


The Conference confirms the Resolution in 
favour of the reduction of hours of work voted 
in 1934 by the XXXth Inter-Parliamentary Con- 
ference, held at Istanbul; 

It especially emphasizes the fact that the growth 
of technical progress, which is becoming more and 
more rapid, makes it imperative to re-adapt hours 
of work; 

It places on record, as constituting a considerable 
progress, the adoption by the International Labour 
Conference in June 1935 of a draft convention 
which consecrates the principle of the forty-hour 
week, together with the maintenance of the stand- 
ard of living of the workers; 

It notes that the Conference which has just 
finished its work has adopted a Draft Convention 
concerning the Reduction of Hours of Work in 
public works, in addition to the two draft conven- 
tions relating respectively to the Sheet-Glass In- 
dustry and to the Bottle-Glass Industry ; 

It also places on record that the three prelim- 
inary draft conventions relating to the Building 
Trade and to Civil Engineering, Iron and Steel, 
and Coal-Mines, which were examined by the 
Conference, although they received the simple 
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majority of votes, did not obtain the necessary 
two-thirds’ vote for their final adoption, and that 
they will probably serve as a basis of discussion 
for the 1937 Conference after having been re- 
examined by the governments, employers and 
workers jointly ; 

It recalls the fact that the reduction of hours of 
work in the Textile Industry, in the Graphical Arts 
Industry and in the Chemical Industry figure on 
the agenda of the 1937 Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization; 

Consequently 

(1) the Conference considers it indicated to pur- 
sue the action which has already been begun in 
favour of the reduction of hours of work as a 
means both of enabling the workers to share in the 
benefits derived from technical progress and of 
combating unemployment ; 

(2) it urges that this principle shall be applied 
as soon as possible to the different categories of 
employment by means of separate conventions and 
that the International Labour Conference shall, 
within the shortest possible period, obtain the 
adoption of such conventions; 

(3) it asks the National Groups of the Union 
to suggest that their respective Governments 
should contribute to putting into practice a general 
and systematic reduction of hours of work, which 
might be applied progressively, in all classes of 
national activity ; 

(4) it expresses the opinion that it will be neces- 
sary to co-ordinate the individual measures to be 
taken in each industry in order gradually to in- 
corporate them in general regulations; 

(5) and trusts that the application of the above 
measures, in particular the adhesion to or ratifica- 
tion of international conventions, will be simul- 
taneously accomplished in all countries. 


(c) Collective Migration 


Considering that the restrictive measures taken 
by certain immigration countries may have con- 
tributed to aggravating the crisis in emigration 
countries by hindering the spontaneous and tradi- 
tional currents of migration; 

Considering that such restrictions have in certain 
cases placed a burden upon the economy of immi- 
gration countries, which have thereby been de- 
prived of the fresh possibilities of exchanges 
created by the labour of immigrants, and of the 
mass of consumers which these latter represent ; 

Considering that there still exist in the world 
huge regions the resources of which are at present 
unexploited for lack of labour and capital, whereas 
elsewhere millions of workers are unemployed, the 
result being a heavy burden on the communities 
which are obliged to support them; 
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Considering that, under these circumstances, it 
would be an advantage for world economy as a 
whole to create international co-operation between 
countries which are still capable of development 
and those whose economic system is already over- 
equipped ; 

Considering that, in addition to problems con- 
cerning recruiting of labour and choice of the re- 
gions of colonization, the co-operation in question 
would involve problems of financing, both for the 
preparation of such regions and for the transporta- 
tion and initial settlement of immigrants; 

Considering that such co-operation must essen- 
tially be based upon agreements between States, 
the scope and intricacy of the problem at present 
exceeding the means at the disposal of private 
initiative ; 

Considering, moreover, that only agreements be- 
tween States are able to supply the countries in 
question with the guarantees connected, in the case 
of immigration countries, with their desire to pre- 
serve their sovereign rights over colonization terri- 
tories and, in the case of emigration countries, with 
their legitimate anxiety to safeguard the interests 
of their subjects who are settled abroad; 

Considering that such a policy is in conformity 
with the views previously expressed by the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, in particular at its meetings 
of Berlin (1928) and Madrid (1933), and that it 
has been recommended on various occasions by 
the different international organizations, in par- 
ticular by the International Labour Office; 

The Conference 

(1) asks the National Groups to induce their 
respective Governments to consider the possibility 
of abolishing as soon as possible the restrictions at 
present hindering migratory movements and to 
conclude bi-lateral or multi-lateral agreements 
concerning collective emigration of workers from 
one country with a view to their settlement in 
another country; 

(2) recommends that the international organi- 
zations, particularly the International Labour 
Office, give increased attention to these problems 
and cause an international conference to be called 
as soon as possible with a view to settling by a 
general agreement, which should supply the guid- 
ing lines for individual agreements between States, 
all political, juridical, economic, financial and 
social problems raised by a return to organized 
freedom of emigration, and especially the question 
of the population of territories which are still in- 
sufficiently exploited. 


(d) Unemployment Among Young Persons 


The Conference, seeing that unemployment 
among young persons must be studied with the 
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greatest care, asks the Bureau of the Union to 
follow the development of the question in the 
world with a view to placing it upon the agenda of 
the next Conference. 


(e) Unemployment Among Intellectual 
Workers 


Seeing that the problem of unemployment 
among intellectual workers deserves very careful 
study, the Conference asks the Bureau of the 
Union to follow the development of the question 
in all parts of the world with a view to placing it 
upon the agenda of the next Conference. 


HI 


Parliamentary Control of Public 
Finance 


The XXXIInd Inter-Parliamentary Conference 


Parliamentary Initiative. 


(1) declares that the right of initiative of Par- 
liament in the matter of expenditure cannot be 
contested without thereby restricting the rights of 
the representatives of the people, but that such 
initiative, far from being given a free course, 
should be subject to certain limitations which 
would ensure the smooth working of the régime 
whilst preserving the balance between the Execu- 
tive and the Legislative powers; 

It draws attention, as examples, to the measure 
which stipulates that before any proposal is made 
for expenditure as a result of parliamentary initia- 
tive, there shall first be agreement between the 
authors of the proposal and, 

in some countries, the Executive Power, 

in other countries, a section of the assembly 
which shall comprise a minimum number of mem- 
bers, to be fixed by the Standing Orders; 

—or the measure which would compel authors 
of any proposal entailing fresh expenditure to sug- 
gest the financial means of meeting that expendi- 
ture, either by supplementary revenue or by a 
reduction in ah existing appropriation, not merely 
for the pe year, but also for the following 
years in cases gvhere such expenditure might entail 
successive incitases in expenditure; 


The réle of Finance Committees. 


(2) declares that the rights of investigation, ex- 
amination and control of Finance Committees, 
whatever their title, should in no wise be impaired; 

that it is evidently desirable that Finance Com- 
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mittees should not hinder the work of Parliament 
by exceeding their duties and by abnormally in- 
creasing their attributions, and thereby be a 
permanent cause of regrettable delay in the deci- 
sions to be taken; 

but that the work of Finance Committees is 
indispensable previous to the discussion of the 
budget, in order that such discussion may be 
efficacious and thorough, the Executive Power 
placing at the disposal of such Committees all 
means in its possession to enable them to accom- 
plish their task independently and with full knowl- 
edge of the facts; 


Rejection of the Budget. 


(3) declares that, according to the rule of the 
representative system, the rejection of the budget 
by Parliament must be considered as a vote of 
censure against the Executive Power, which would 
then take the consequences provided for by the 
Constitution of each country; 


Control of the Execution of the Budget. 


(4) declares that control of the budget by 
Parliament will remain delusive if the year in 
which it is applied is separated by a long interval 
from the year in which it is submitted to the 
House for verification ; 

that exactitude and rapidity are equally indis- 
pensable ; 

that, consequently, it is advisable to draw up 
the final accounts as quickly as possible, to simplify 
the rules of public accountancy and to adopt 
methods which will enable the legislative power to 
effectuate the control entrusted to it definitely, 
rapidly and (without impeding the normal work- 
ing of the Executive Power) constantly; 


Earmarked Accounts. 


(5) declares that, similarly, earmarked accounts, 
by whatever name they may be called in the 
various budgets, should be subjected to parlia- 
mentary control, and that the same rules of verifi- 
cation should be applied to all forms of expendi- 
ture, whether they cover normal needs, public 
works, or other schemes which the State may deem 
useful or necessary ; 


Unity of the Budget. 


(6) declares that the principle of budgetary 
unity should be observed in national budgets and 
that, despite the advantages which a specialization 
of revenues may exceptionally offer, the rule of 
unity is sound and affords guarantees for which 
there is no substitute; 
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Annual Character of the Budget. 


(7) declares that the disadvantages of passing 
the budget for a period of two years are so great 
from the point of view of the efficacy of parlia- 
mentary control as to make the limitation of the 
budgetary authorization to a period of one year a 
necessity. 


I 


Exceptional Powers granted to the Government. 


The XXXIInd Inter-Parliamentary Conference 

(8) declares that the exceptional powers granted 
by Parliament to the Government are justifiable 
only in times of crisis; 

that such powers must be for definite purposes; 

that they must not be in opposition to the pre- 
rogatives of the legislative power, which retains 
its essential authority, first, by itself passing the 
act giving exceptional powers to the Government, 
which powers should be merely temporary and 
provisional, secondly, by reserving the right of 
approval or censure at a specific date of the ex- 
traordinary measures which the Executive Power 
may submit for its examination. 


IV 
Peace and the League of Nations 
The XXXIInd Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 


Seeing that the development of the international 
situation has compromised the prestige of the 
League of Nations and confidence in the important 
pacts concluded with a view to the consolidation 
of peace; 

That this state of affairs is such as to give rise 
to grave anxiety, the more so as the memory of 
the evils of the last war is growing fainter in 
the different nations and the feeling of solidarity 
and of political and economic interdependence be- 
tween all States is in frequent danger of becoming 
obscured by excessive national egoism; 

Believes that public opinion in all countries must 
be rendered increasingly aware of the consequences 
which would result from another war, conse- 
quences which are made more terrible by the 
constant perfecting of means of destruction, as 
also of the necessity of uniting all the efforts of 
Governments, Parliaments and peoples to avert so 
fearful a possibility. 

It asks the Groups of the Union to neglect no 
opportunity of promoting better co-operation be- 
tween all States for the respect of international 
law and, particularly, to study the question of the 
consolidation and, if necessary, the reorganization 
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of the League of Nations in order to enable it to 
settle differences between States with greater 
authority and efficacy and thus to strengthen the 
guarantees of peace. 


Notes in Brief 


The Peace Mandate Committee in the United 
States, which has for months been obtaining signa- 
tures to a mammoth petition for peace, sent a dele- 
gation of women by airplane to the Pan American 
Conference at Buenos Aires. There the delegation 
will present the petition to the conference with 
suitable ceremonies. We recall that similar peti- 
tions in great number were presented before the 
ill-fated Conference for the Limitation of Arma- 
ments at Geneva in 1932. Perhaps the mood in 
America is more propitious. 


An unprecedented number of tourists from the 
United States are this year going into Mexico. 
Not only the spectacular new highway from the 
Texas border to Mexico City, but improved sea 
and air facilities for travel are bringing larger 
groups than ever before into the land of the Aztecs. 


The United States Military Mission to Brazil 
consists of four officers of the United States Army 
who, at the request of Rio de Janeiro, codperate 
with the Brazilian Army in superintending and 
giving courses at the Coast Artillery Instruction 
Center. By the terms of an agreement signed in 
mid-November, the Mission will add two years 
more to the two years they have already assisted 
Brazil. 


. . . 


Kentucky has organized a statewide discussion 
contest in High Schools on subjects bearing on 
International Goodwill. Mr. W. P. King, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation, is in control of the project. 


A center of Inter-American Bibliography estab- 
lished at the Pan American Union aims to promote 
mutual aid between the libraries of North and 
South America. This center is set up pursuant 
to a resolution of the seventh Conference of 
American States held at Montevideo, in 1933. 
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The Republic of Venezuela adopted a new con- 
stitution in July. Aside from verbal changes, 
largely for clarification, the new charter makes 
radical changes in the guarantees to Venezuelans 
and in the powers of the President. It shortens 
the presidential term from seven to five years, 
lengthens that of members of the Legislature from 
three to four years, makes Cabinet members crim- 
inally and civilly liable for illegal acts, and makes 
possible the levying of export taxes. It continues 
the political association of national and state gov- 
ernments which are “republican, federal, demo- 
cratic, elective, representative, responsible and 
alternating.” The President may not succeed him- 
self. 


. . 


With Panama’s ratification in November, it was 
announced that twenty American Republics now 
adhere to the anti-war treaty originated in 1935, 
during the Bolivia-Paraguay conflict, by the For- 
eign Minister of Argentina, Saavedra Lamas, re- 
cent recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize for 1936. 
This pact sets up South American conciliation 
machinery, outlaws aggressive warfare and forbids 
forcible acquisition of territory. Sefior Lamas 
hopes that the treaty can be incorporated with 
the Kellogg-Briand accord and other instruments 
as a basis for a general inter-American treaty. 


Population statistics for Japan for the year 
ending October 1, 1936, show that the population 
increased somewhat more than one million during 
the year. Japan proper holds about 70,150,000 
persons, about one-third of whom are centered 
in the cities. Tokyo, alone, exceeds six million. 
There are in all 190,000 more men than women 
in Japan. The rapidly rising population is said 
to be the chief factor in Japan’s aggressive policy 
on the Asiatic continent. 


Diplomatic Documents of Japan are being pub- 
lished by the International Association of Japan. 
Parts one and two of volume I are already out. 
They cover the years 1867 and 1868 and contain 
such documents as those which led to the move- 
ment for a punitive expedition to Korea in 1868. 
It is intended to devote one volume to a year, and 
each volume to contain two or more books of 
1,000 pages each. 


Formosa, Japan’s oldest colony, which she took 
from China in 1895, last year celebrated its fortieth 
year under Japanese rule. While the Japanese 
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regard Formosa in many respects as a model for 
future colonization, they now confess that they 
have not been able to settle small Japanese farmers 
on the land to compete with the Chinese already 
there. 


. . . 


The Japanese army’s plan for consolidation of 
government machinery in order to give the coun- 
try a stronger and more centralized administra- 
tion, deemed by the army as suitable to these 
difficult times, was published on November 10. 
On the same date Baron Reijiro Wakatsuki, former 
Premier, appealed to the nation to resist any at- 
tempt to form a dictatorship government. Espe- 
cially did he denounce an army dictatorship. 


Even the worms run! Jazz music, according to 
an eminent Japanese authority on parasites, can 
save the Japanese silkworm industry from great 
damage done by a parasitic worm, as such music 
played on a phonograph drives the “Kyochu 
variety of maggot” deep into the body of the 
silkworm, where it dies of asphyxiation in less 
than half an hour. Thus does the West continue 
to aid the East! 


The Soviet Union has launched a naval ship- 
building program which will give her the greatest 
defensive navy in the world. The backbone of the 
projected navy will be submarines, together with 
fast, light torpedo boats and destroyers. As long 
ago as last January the Commissars announced 
that submarine tonnage had been increased 435 
per cent. 


Russia reports that it is breaking up its vast 
state farms in South Russia, the Caucasus, and 
Siberia, such lands to be redistributed among little 
groups of small farmers. The farmers are said to 
welcome the idea, provided the government does 
not try to compete with them on the land it will 
still hold. 


On Armistice Day news came from the East that 
Russia and Japan had renewed for eight years the 
fisheries and oil agreement, which wipes out one of 
their bitterest controversies. Japan may thus con- 
tinue to fish off Eastern Siberia where a large por- 
tion of her vital sea food comes from; she may 
also continue to prospect for oil on Sakhalin Island 
for another five years. 
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Tokyo and Moscow are hopeful of settling the 
vexed question of the boundary of Manchukuo 
through a boundary Commission composed of 
Russia-dominated Outer Mongolians and Japan- 
dominated Manchukuoans. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the Chinese Republic was celebrated throughout 
China on October tenth. At Nanking the festivities 
included a parade of 10,000 Boy Scouts, including 
many from distant provinces and 17 from Man- 
churia, who were afterwards addressed by the 
Generalissimo. The Mayor of Shanghai held a re- 
ception in the Civic Centre which was attended by 
numerous diplomatists and the principal foreign 
naval and military officers, among whom Japanese 
were conspicuous. 

The Bank of China also celebrated its 25th 
birthday and the foundation-stone of the new 
bank building in Shanghai was laid by Mr. T. V. 
Soong, the managing director. The bank has now 
200 branches. 


Hundreds of thousands of acres of land re- 
claimed from lake and marsh, or won back from 
desert wastes to give life to man and beast mark 
China’s first lasting victories in her 4,000-year war 
with Nature’s twin destroyers—flood and famine. 
For inspiration and technical assistance in waging 
its battle against flood, China has turned to a little 
nation on the other side of the world which has 
waged and won its fight against the sea—the 
Netherlands. 

From its portion of the indemnity demanded 
from China after the Boxer uprising, the Nether- 
lands government has approved the appropriation 
of $125,000 (U. S.) for the establishment at Nan- 
king of a hydrological laboratory, where Chinese 
engineers may tackle the problem of water control 
according to principles evolved by Dutch engineers 
after centuries of life and death combat with this 
mighty force of nature. 


Hongkong, China, Crown Colony of Great 
Britain and port of refuge in troubled Asia, is 
now to have its defenses strengthened and renewed. 
Japan’s program of expansion and redoubled Rus- 
sian activity in Eastern Asia have convinced the 
British Admiralty that, though commerce and 
trade has always been the prime interest of this 
eastern Gibraltar, the time has come to provide for 
better defense against attack from air and water. 
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A campaign in London for a noiseless city might 
well be imitated by cities elsewhere. Trackless 
trollies are replacing street cars, under ground rail- 
ways are welding their tracks and padding their 
tubes; automobiles and motor cycle manufacturers 
promise that no more noisy vehicles will leave their 
plants. Drivers are urged to remember that their 
horns are for safety uses only. 


A course of lessons in English was given by the 
Swedish Broadcasting Corporation early in this 
year, lessons based on an issue of the London 
Times, of which 60,000 copies were distributed all 
over Sweden. We understand that a new course is 
now in preparation to be built upon another issue 
of the same paper. Reasons for the innovation 
were given by the Swedish Director to be that he 
found the Times, “Old, solid and serious, with a 
sample of English humor.” 


Fascist Italy, in order to compensate workers in 
proportion to their families, has devised, in addi- 
tion to a bachelors’ tax, a workers’ bank into which 
employer and worker must each contribute a fixed 
sum, regardless of status. The bank then pays 
back to married men a sum determined by the 
number of children they have. 


The League of Nations Assembly decided at its 
session in September to create two more council 
seats for a limited period, and to increase the non- 
permanent seats to eleven. The three states elected 
to the Council this year were New Zealand, 
Sweden and Bolivia, taking the places of Australia, 
Denmark and Argentina. 


Professor Manley O. Hudson has been elected to 
succeed Mr. Frank B. Kellogg on the bench of the 
World Court. Nominated by thirty-nine national 
groups, he has the distinction of receiving the 
largest number of nominations ever accorded for 
a Court Judgeship. Dr. A. W. H. Hammarskold 
of Sweden was elected to fill the Court vacancy 
caused by the death of Dr. Walter Schiicking of 
Germany, and Dr. Cheng Tien-hsi of China suc- 
ceeds Dr. Wang Chung-hui on the World Court 
bench. 


Air-planes for swallows is a new note in avia- 
tion. Seven hundred swallows caught by the sud- 
den arrival of winter in Austria were carried over 
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the Alps by special airplane to Venice where they 
were freed. Other hundreds followed in planes 
contributed by the Austrian Airways Company. 
Some were collected and sent to Vienna and other 
cities of Austria and then by train and plane into 
Italy. 


The four hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Erasmus, Humanist and ardent advocate of Peace 
in the sixteenth century, was celebrated in this 
country this fall. 


Portugal celebrated on October 25 the 789th 
anniversary of the capture of Lisbon from the 
Moors, when the Portuguese were greatly assisted 
by English crusaders. 


The newest weapon in war seems to be the loud- 
speaker on the battlefield. On October 22, Colonel 
Villalba of Spain, who was commanding the gov- 
ernment Huesca front and who was formerly a 
commander of Moorish troops in Spanish Morocco, 
addressed the Moors in the rebel army through 
immense loud-speakers in the front line. He urged 
them to abandon their lines, return to their loyalty 
and “let Allah guide them to the paths of reason 
and peace.” 


The increasing secrecy of Italy, Germany and 
Japan as to their armaments, delayed the League 
of Nations armament year-book, which is usually 
published in August. The difficulties of the Sec- 
retariat make it necessary in some cases to repub- 
lish old data, or none at all. 


The new Skupshtina, future home of the Yugo- 
slav parliament, was consecrated by Patriarch 
Varnava in October and opened the following day. 
The palace is built on the site of a Turkish mosque, 
known as the Batal Jamia, or “deserted mosque.” 
According to legend the Turkish Grand Vizier, 
Sinan Pasha, had the body of St. Sava burnt on 
this spot in the sixteenth century. He and his 
family afterwards met with reverses, and in order 
to propitiate fortune he built the mosque, but no 
Moslem ever entered it, and it was pulled down in 
1871. The new Palace was begun in 1907. Work 
was stopped when it was half finished, and for 
many years the shell stood among decaying scaf- 
folding. A peasant woman had prophesied to 
King Alexander that his dynasty would fall when 
it was completed. Now on the second anniversary 
of the King’s murder and the accession of King 
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Peter, who still lacks five years of his majority, the 
palace of Parliament has been completed. 


The Perennial Serbo-Croat quarrel is reported 
to be considerably lessened this fall because of an 
unprecedented harvest in both wheat and maize. 
The Prime Minister of Yugoslavia, M. Stoyadino- 
vitch, is considerably aided by this fact in his 
cautious attempts to “improve the atmosphere.” 
Tourist trade, too, is booming since the visit of 
King Edward of England to Dalmatia, and alto- 
gether tempers are reported much improved in 
Yugoslavia. 


A large new bridge over the Danube to link up 
the railway systems of Yugoslavia and Rumania is 
planned by the two governments. It will be 
placed near Turn Severin and will provide the 
shortest route from the Adriatic and Mediterranean 
to the Black Sea. At the same time it will open a 
trans-Balkan route overland from Odessa to the 
Adriatic. The rail and foot bridge, which was 
opened in November 1935, lies considerably further 
up the Danube. 


It was announced at the Hague in October that 
the Princess Juliana will be married to Prince 
Bernard of Lippe-Biesterfeld on January 10 in 
the Jacob Church in The Hague. 


Work has been begun on an airdrome for Kam- 
pala, Uganda. The mechanical navvies, the first 
seen in Uganda, are a source of great interest to 
crowds of Africans who compare them with the 
native method of carrying pans of earth on the 
head. 


The International Congress of University 
Women was held in Cracow, Poland, this year. 
International coéperation was the principal theme 
of discussion. 


Polish foreign minister Col. Joseph Beck asserted 
lately that there is no longer any reason for the 
existence of small Jewish shopkeepers in Poland, 
and disclosed that he had discussed with Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden their emigration to Pales- 
tine. 


The International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome held its thirteenth general assembly in Octo- 
ber. The delegates of all the leading governments 
felt that trade is likely to revive with the new 
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alignment of currencies. The Institute will now 
concentrate on new agricultural studies, with the 
view of giving governments the factual basis re- 
quired for planning international trade policies. 


Festivities celebrating the centenary of the 
founding of South Australia will be held at 
Adelaide in December. 


Two airplanes, high over New York City, were 
the focal points for a four-way short-wave broad- 
cast between the United States and Europe on 
Armistice Day. Messages of peace and inter- 
national good will were interchanged by American 
and European leaders. 


The little Republic of Andorra, situated high in 
the Pyrenees between France and Spain, under the 
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suzerainty of France and the Spanish Bishop of 
Urgel, seems to be having troubles of its own. 
Some weeks ago its General Council asked France 
to send troops to keep order on the Spanish fron- 
tier. The Bishop of Urgel had already fled. Be- 
cause of the French guards, some 300 in number, 
which were sent into Andorra, Spanish authorities 
have closed the Andorran frontier, so that only a 
mail van can go through. Since the French frontier 
will soon be sealed by snow the matter of obtain- 
ing food and supplies of all sorts is now a critical 
concern of the Andorran government. 


While the French, like the British, will not per- 
mit the broadcasting of debates in their parliament, 
a proposal has been considered in the French 
Chamber which will provide for the recording of 
more important discussions so that later they may 
be broadcast. 


Book Reviews 


Tue Aaron Burr Conspiracy, by Walter Flavius 
McCaleb. Wilson-Erickson, Inc., New York, 
1936. 


This monograph, first published in 1903, has long 
been a classic contribution to American history, the 
history of the West and the history of early Amer- 
ican diplomacy. The author may well be flattered 
to be called upon now, after thirty years and more, 
to publish a new edition, as this is, with a few 
minor corrections. The author, and Dr. Charles 
A. Beard in a preface to the second edition, clings 
to the thesis that Burr’s “alleged” conspiracy was 
nothing more than a great filibustering expedition 
too early for success. This is contrary to Henry 
Adams’ interpretation who discovered that Burr 
intrigued with the foreign diplomats at Washing- 
ton, and who concluded that he had treasonable 
conversations. Probably historians, lacking all 
the facts, will never be able to agree upon any ver- 
dict. The historical jury will remain split, and 
Burr will remain legally acquitted as he was by 
John Marshall. It is a great convenience to have 
this new edition make available to many libraries 
a work which has long remained out of print and 
which sets forth forcibly and patiently an inter- 
pretation which has captured a large following. 
Both author and publisher are to be congratulated. 

SAMUEL Fiacc 


A Diptomartic History oF THE UNITED StaTEs, by 
Samuel Flagg Bemis. Pp. 834 and index. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, 1936. Price, $5. 


Lovers of exact information in the field of his- 
tory always rejoice over a new book by Professor 


Bemis of Yale, winner of the Pulitzer history award 
in 1926. Professor Bemis comes to this work after 
some thirteen years of research along similar lines, 
research that has enabled him to give us his “Jay’s 
Treaty,” “Pinckney’s Treaty,” “Diplomacy of the 
American Revolution,” “American Secretaries of 
State and Their Diplomacy”—ten volumes—and 
other works in the field. He has now arrived at 
the point where he can write, from the immense 
accumulation of his records, a really condensed, 
withal a readable, account of American diplomacy. 

Quite beside the pleasure that comes from the 
realization that all the facts in the book are well 
documented is the enjoyment of reading one so 
delightfully written, so enriched with anecdote and 
characterization, so plainly tracing cause and effect. 

Part one, “The Foundations,” runs over the 
diplomacy of Europe from 1492-1775 wherever it 
touched America; then all the way to the Monroe 
Doctrine. Part two covers expansion to the after- 
math of the Spanish-American war. Part three 
brings the record to the present year. 

The latter half of the book, where Mr. Bemis 
comments with frequency on the world political 
situation, will be found provocative by many; yet 
in most cases it seems to us that his arguments are 
conclusive, as his facts are of course indisputable. 


On THE RIM OF THE Asyss, by James T. Shotwell. 
Pp. 390 and index. Macmillan, New York, 1936. 
Price, $3. 


In view of the general disillusionment which has 
followed the glowing hopes of those who pinned 
their faith to the League of Nations after the world 
war; in view of the tumultuous and threatening 
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disturbances within many countries today, Pro- 
fessor Shotwell feels, as do many others, that the 
forces of order are racing with catastrophe. 

Obviously changes will have to be made in the 
bases underlying present world organization. To 
this end we must scan most earnestly the events of 
the years since the war to find if possible where 
lie the loop-holes through which trouble seeps in. 

Naturally enough the League of Nations be- 
comes the center of this scrupulous searching of 
the records. Neutrality, disarmament, nationalism, 
the Pact of Paris, Latin American policies and 
other subjects, in turn, occupy the center of at- 
tention. 

One wonders, at times, if Dr. Shotwell has al- 
ways accurately diagnosed the troubles, if he has 
put his finger squarely upon the central errors. 
However he arrives at the consideration of possi- 
bilities for recasting the League Covenant. “Gen- 
erations or even centuries will pass”, he says, “be- 
fore the new era of a ‘warless world’ will be 
firmly established”. Yet we are encouraged to 
learn that he thinks we must, to use his own 
words, “find the way in which the League can 
develop from a ‘League to Enforce Peace’ into a 
League of Conferences”. It might follow its own 
previous line of development, he thinks, and be- 
come, still further, a center for the measurement 
of social and economic betterment rather than a 
political center for the prevention of war. 

This of course would in reality serve attainable 
peace. 


Histories AND HIsTORIANS OF HISPANIC AMERICA. 
By A. Curtis Wilgus. The Inter-American 
Bibliographical and Library Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1936. 


The Inter-American Bibliographical and Library 
Association publishes this brochure as Volume 2 
of Series I of its publications. Professor Wilgus’ 
general classification is by centuries, beginning 
with the sixteenth, and in that order he lists and 
briefly reviews works from many of the countries 
of the Americas. General histories and descriptive 
works begin the section in each century, the re- 
maining section in each century being devoted to 
special works. With its index of authors and 
editors this definitive text will prove an invaluable 
aid to students and librarians. It is a scholarly 
prepared list of histories and historians well nigh 
indispensable, we should say, to postgraduate stu- 
dents in the Hispanic-American field. 


War Drawincs ANp Etcuincs, by Kerr Eby. Pp. 
38. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1936. 
Price, $2.50. 


The impassioned eloquence of the introduction 
to these beautifully executed, if distressing, etch- 
ings is as effective, almost, as the pictures them- 
selves. “There was great beauty in the last war,” 
says Mr. Eby, “as there is always beauty in human 
giving, but the beauty was in the giver not the 
thing itself.” And there was always, underneath, 
a vague idea of “purging the world of an evil.” 
And now the survivors see that the world was not 
purged. So he pleads starkly for some sort of 
effective prevention of another war. 

The drawings are of what he himself saw. They 
are of broad horizons and struggling men and 
beasts—men tired to death, but still marching, 
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men fallen in windrows, wide menacing skies over 
wreckage of troops and equipment, a twilight 
world of bowed heads, fatigue and destruction. 
The message is not entirely of horror, but 
rather of half light, exhaustion and futility. 


Wortp TrapE AND Its Future, by Sir Arthur 
Salter. Pp. 101. University of Penn. Press, 
Philadelphia, 1936. Price, $1.50. 


Here are five lectures delivered last spring at 
Swarthmore College by the British economist who 
was, for some years, Director of the Economic 
and Financial Section of the League of Nations. 

Sir Arthur briefly runs over trade conditions 
before and since the world war. In chapter five 
he reaches the consideration of the future of 
world trade. 

Since the difficulties in international trade regu- 
lation depend so largely upon the fact that na-- 
tional policies, where policies do really exist at all, 
are often contrary, it requires one who is used to 
working in the international field to point out the 
needs and difficulties that must be met. Sir Arthur 
thinks that we must aim at evolution from within, 
hoping to attain a better system of economic co- 
operation in the future, through recognition by 
each country of the common needs. 


Vitar Peace, by Henry Wickham Steed. Pp. 337 
and index. Macmillan, New York, 1936. Price, 
$2.75. 


Mr. Steed, once foreign editor of the London 
Times, is now lecturer on European history in 
Kings College, London. Out of his long-time ex- 
perience and observation of the search for peace 
in Europe, the author sets the subject forth in 
this book. 

He begins by stating the case for war as enun- 
ciated by such men as Mussolini, and that against 
war, as shown through the post-war struggle for 
organized order. 

Neutrality, one of the most complex problems 
of today, is, of course, discussed from several 
angles along with sovereignty. The chapter on 
“What might have been” adds some interesting 
facts to the story of the Versailles treaty and 
points out serious shortcomings in French and 
British diplomacy at the Paris peace conference. 
The so-called “defection of the United States” and 
its “hamstringing of the League” he refers to but 
does not stress. It is obvious, however, from later 
portions of the book that Mr. Steed does not even 
yet comprehend American political fundamentals. 
He appears to regard our type of political phil- 
osophy as an embarrassment rather than a source 
of strength to international order. 

He should know that in the United States great 
standing armies have never been accepted as nec- 
essary for our own use much less to be used by 
any group of foreign nations. As for peace, it is 
here taken for granted; the natural weather con- 
dition for growth and progress. To ask us to 
give up that background, so normal and healthy, 
in order to “help Europe,” and that by methods 
dubious and problematical, is to try to turn 
progress backward. It cannot be done. It will be 
much better to recognize the fact that this country 
can aid Europe by its own methods, unhampered 
by the political dogmas still current in the old 
world but discarded long ago in this country. Why 
cannot peace lovers abroad see this? 
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Flavor of Other Lands 


Wuat I Lerr Unsatn, by Daisy, Princess of Pless. 
Pp. 286 and index. Dutton, New York, 1936. 
Price, $3.50. 


Like her former books of memoirs, this is a col- 
lection of gossipy stories about Europeans in war- 
time, as this English woman knew them. Married 
to a German Prince, Princess Daisy’s experiences 
were poignant enough, with a young son in the 
German army and many friends on both sides of 
the conflict. She uses here letters, her diaries and 
memories to portray her acquaintances, the Euro- 
pean Royalties and statesmen, and to continue, 
incidentally, her own biography. One sometimes 
gasps at Princess Daisy’s lack of reticence, but the 
pictures which she draws of persons whom we have 
known only by name and the incidental experi- 
ences of her own life are all brilliantly illustrative 
of a phase of war-time history. 


Tue Outcast, by Luigi Pirandello. Pp. 334. 
Dutton. New York, 1936. Price $1. 


In order to perpetuate certain good books of re- 
cent years, Dutton is now reissuing them at popular 
prices. Among these is The Outcast. This, the 
first novel by the Italian playwright, was the basis 
of Pirandello’s receipt of the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture in 1934. It pictures simple life in a small 
Sicilian town, with its psychological conflicts and 
solutions. It reads like a story of the past. Yet, 
we are told, it is distinctly modern in mood and 
theme, and definitely Italian. The translation has 
been excellently done by Leo Ongley. 


Tue Srory oF SAN MICHELE, by Axel Munthe. 
Pp. 534. Dutton, New York, 1935. Price $2. 


Another republication at a popular price is this 
one, so much in demand since its first appearance 
in 1929. It has gone through one-hundred-thirteen 
printings. 

This book, like a previous volume by Doctor 
Munthe, might just as well have been called Mem- 
ories and Vagaries. The Swedish author, educated 
in Paris medical schools, living at various times in 
Paris, Capri and Rome, tells many disconnected 
tales out of his own biography, and tells them with 
so delicious a mixture of seriousness and humor, 
fancy and hints of tragedy, that all the episodes, 
even his continual meetings and contests with 
Death, are dramatic reading. The cliff top and 
ancient ruins of San Michele in Capri serve as 
background to everything else. It is an inter- 
national book, with a universal philosophy and 
great beauty of thought and phrase. 


A CHAIR ON THE BouLevarp, by Leonard Merrick. 
Pp. 390. Dutton, New York, 1935. Price $1. 


Another book, much read five years or so ago, is 
here reissued. Each chapter a separate story, they 
are all gay and delightful. They tell, for the most 
part, of impecunious artists, poets, playwrights and 
theatrical people of Paris. Vivacious and charm- 
ing, though often hungry, the characters move 
through the most absurd episodes, with astonishing 
dénouements. Humor and pathos both underlie 
the serio-comic rhetoric of the dramatis personae. 
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Very Parisian, if not typical of all France; alto- 
gether a scintillating and delectable book. 


To THE Mountain, by Bradford Smith. Pp. 370. 
Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 1936. Price, $2.50. 


Here is modern Japan as few books have shown 
it; the conflicts between the ingrained old and the 
superficial new—the pressure of Communism on 
the young, the Christian influence, merchants, 
students, paupers, women of the Yoshiwara, family 
life at both ends of the social scale. 

Trains and buses, cog-wheel rail roads, bathing 
beaches and automobiles occur as in any western 
city and country-side. But old customs are strong- 
est. Filial obedience, age-old habit of the Orient, 
wrecks the lives of two charming and otherwise 
modern young people whose love story ends in a 
love suicide into the crater of Asama. 

Forgetting the particular romance, one asks, in 
closing the book, can the West understand and 
deal with a Japan such as this? Can Japan ulti- 
mately accept and assimilate the best as well as so 
much of the worst which she has taken from the 
West? 


THe Works or Li-Po THE CHINESE POET, done 
into English by Shigeyoshi Obata. Pp. 209, 
bibliography and end-paper map. Dutton, New 
York, 1928. Price, $2. 


For more than one thousand years Li-Po has 
been one of the best known Chinese poets. While 
the “Venerable Bede” was writing history in Saxon 
England, while Charles Martel was fighting the 
Moslems in Europe, this wandering poet was sing- 
ing his verses all over China. Born sometime 
about 701, during the Tang dynasty—a history of 
which begins this interesting book—Li-Po became 
known as a lover of nature, of beauty and, alas!, 
of too much wine. 

The author of this volume, a Japanese, has 
translated into English some one hundred, twenty- 
four of Li-Po’s poems, and, too, some by other 
poets of China who wrote about Li-Po Biographi- 
cal notes and a bibliography complete the book. 
While it is a rewarding text for study and bio- 
graphical interest, the poetic value of the verse, 
from the standpoint of English does not compare 
with that of a few of the same verses which were 
put into English verse by Amy Lowell, after trans- 
lations by Florence Ayscough. Miss Ayscough’s 
book, “A Chinese mirror” contains a number of 
these translations from Li-Po, and they do carry 
over into the alien tongue delicate suggestions of 
the beauty which must have been inherent even in 
the Chinese of long ago. 


PortucaL, A Book or Forx-Ways, by Rodney 
Gallop. Pp. 284 and index. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press (Macmillan), New York, 1936. Price, 
$5.50. 


Not a narrative of the personal adventures of a 
traveler, this is a descriptive book, telling delight- 
fully about the country. After showing the North 
and the South of Portugal, it gives some chapters 
on traditions and customs, then others on proverbs, 
folk music and literature. Many illustrations dot 
the text and several pages of Portuguese music are 
also given. 
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Beals, Charles E.: 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Prophet of Peace 


Borchard, Edwin M.: 
America and a Court of Nations... . 


Call, Arthur D.: 

The Will to End War. 

A Governed World . 

Federal Convention of 1787, an Interna- 
tional Conference (81 pp.) illustrated. . 
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cloth 

If George Washington Were With Us Today 
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Three Facts in American Foreign Policy 
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Emerson, Ralph Waldo: 
“War’’ (Address before the American Peace 
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Hocking, William E. 
Immanuel Kant cae International Policies. 
(Address before the American Peace So- 
ciety.) 
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The Development of International Law 
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Penn, William: 
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Published Price 
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1917 


Smith, Horatio: 
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Swiggett. Glen L.: 
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Taft. Donald R.: 
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Books as 


Tryon, Jas. L. 
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